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SfiPHORA. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

And here let us pause to ask if any of our 
readers begin to yawn at the idea of being 
again dragged forth to the vespers of Mount 
Carmel, and dread to think, that even when 
that ceremony is gone through, only two 
days of the feast of tabernacles will be 
over, and that there are four more yet to 
come ! 

To such we would show our gratitude for 
their patience and perseverance, in having 
accompanied our .heroine so far in her pil- 
grimage through life, by not only excusing 
them from attending the remaining days of 
this annual festival, but by permitting then! 
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2 SEPHORA. 

« 

to pass at once over twenty years of her fate ; 
only entreating them still to show so much 
interest in it, as to cast on them the glance 
of retrospection. 

Are there any, whom we thus address, 
whose own lives admit of their looking back 
on such a lengthened period of existence ? It 
is not to them we need observe, that it will 
be a glance over a checkered scene; the 
unrolling of a web of many colours, whose 
tints get more sombre the further we unfold 
it^; yet on those sombre tintSv the blessing of 
heaven is often fouad to rest, ^s th^ darki^st 
colours are known to attract aQd to retaia 
the sun's heat, while the light and gavdy 
hues, ths^t flaunt ^d glitter in its rays, re^r 
main cold to the touch, and impervious to 
its vital bea^. 

To illustrate this remark, let us take Se-^ 
phora from the sacred dances in the vine- 
yards of Engedi, where we left her in he? 
vestal rainient, her flowing, hair anointed with 
the oil of gladn^s,, her, flexile form vivid 
with youth and healtJi, and her .enlivened 
sqijI, ^.nimatjgd by the jet al{mp$t;unaepa;at^d 
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hoped of nature and immortality; — Let us 
take her from this festive scene aad behbld 
her in hei gartaehts of widowhood, her 
tresbtBs shotfi anid ashes on her head, sitting 
low and sorrowfully on the ground by the 
couch of an only and 'beloved child, watch-., 
ing the hectic fiush of disease in his dying 
and einaciated countenance. 
' Let us take Gaphtor and transport him to 
brig'Bf er shores : we have juirt seen him cast 
stwSy the feverish wreath of human pride, 
leaving it to tofis' and perish on the restlesn 
deep. Let us behold him now receiving an 
immortal meed^— a crown of ihcorruption— 
an ever firagfant' and unwithering garland, 
that, unlike worldly honours, imbues and 
satlrr^tes his soul with deep humility. And 
as his spirit dkrts along the embowered and' 
crystal" streiimts of life, where angels tulle 
their golden hslrps,- and the uhceasing voice' 
of heavenly love is as trie rushing sound of 
many "wkters ; he still finds hii^^ higHest iahd^ 
mdst ' saci^d joy, t6 cast' the tiropfiy at his 
Sal*ibuFfe ffia; whilfe heltnows himself un-- 
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4 SEPHORA. 

worthy to sustain this radiant and eternal 
weight of glory. 

By thus mentioning the fates of Caphtor 
and Sephora^ it will be imagined that their 
destinies were united. The conclusion is 
just. They were espoused to each other 
before the feast of tabernacles came round 
again^ and they were married soon after- 
wards. But by what avenue love enter- 
ed their hearts, or when admitted there> 
how the passion was entertained, we have 
been unable to ascertain, and consequently 
are inadequate to communicate. Could the 
history of this era of their lives be known, 
perhaps it would not create any particular 
interest. 

The Israelites all looked upon themselves 
as naturally born to marry, as to die. A 
single person, of either sex, could scarcely 
be found among their tribes. Marriage, 
therefore, among them was considered as 
much a fate as a choice. And it is- possible 
the preliminaries that led to it were of a less 
intricate and soul-monopolizing nature, than 
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those which we ifind so profusely and dis- 
tinctly depicted in our western legends of 
love; — legends which turn fiction into truth, 
and themselves cause the misery they de- 
plore, by promising more from life than it 
can have to bestow. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is in some minds, wholly 
unvitiated by such productions, a sort of 
natural romance — a bright. halo that fancy 
throws round futurity; and which, though 
suspected to be but a vapour, still gleams 
on the sight, till overclouded by the actual 
sorrows of life. 

Caphtor and Sephora had both some tinc- 
ture of this visionary spirit; yet perhaps 
they were as thoroughly persuaded, as youth- 
ful theorists ever are, that happiness is not 
to be found in this world ; but they had not 
yet themselves proved its fallacy, and con- 
sequently had not that real conviction of this 
truth, that experience alone can give. They 
looked round on all they knew, and saw 
that with most the chalice of existence was 
but a sweetened bitter, or at best but a 
bitter sweet. They did not dare to say that 
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they hoped for iMi unmingled cijp, yet they 
8ieci:etly thought tt^e ii^gredienta might fee. s<) 
tenoipered, as to disgu^|se,pr exclude all tfee 
nauseating drops. 

The tribe and family of Caphtor have 
alrefidy been mentioned. His .father w^s 
the {iabbi ICeroob, who was also pue of the 
chief Shophetim of the city of N?iiv, ai^d b^% 
in the gates judging the people. 

Keroob W313 a man of great pjide and 
wealthy and followed the luxurious manners 
of £t city life. Caphtor lived ui^d^r hi^ roof; 
and Sephora^ when she was first introduced 
to the destined abode of her future days^ 
yiras surprised by an appearance of magnifi* 
c^nce that she did not even know e;i$:isted 
ap^ong th^m, much less had she ever ima- 
gined that sh(^ should be surrounded by 
such splendid vanities. 

The floors lapd pillars of the lofty i^art- 
ments were of marble, t^e w<ain^ot$ of 
carved cedar, costly braziers rented on 
golden tripods, and large and b^^utiful 
Gr^ciian vases, stood for yirater jars. The 
bedsteads were of ivory, riph carpets were 
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spread for douches, the bars of the lattices 
were of the finest brass, and the scarlet and 
purple tissues of Tyre, were drawn over 
^m to exclude the meridian heats, and cast 
the artificial lights of the outgoing day. The 
house, though within the walls of the city, 
stood surrounded by a garden in which were 
profusely planted all the balsamic shrubs of 
the east. A clear rill of water meandered 
among the trees, and in its course fell into 
marble baths, or rose in stately fountains. 

Keroob was well provided with all the 
hixurious pleasures of this world, and did 
not doubt but by his almsgiving, fastings, 
and prayers, he could establish a good claim 
to the joys of the next. He had certain ex* 
ercises at set times, which he required his 
religion to perform ; and it is but justice to 
him to say, that he was very exact in never 
suffering his pleasures to encroach upon 
these, but then he thought it but fair that 
his religion should be equally forbearing and 
never presume to interfere with his plea- 
sures ; and thus giving, as he thought, both 
worlds their due, he kept his goods in peace. 
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8 S£PHORA. 

Keroob had never opposed Caphtor's 

union with Sephora, though he knew the 

comparative meanness of her condition. His 

great desire was to isee him married, but he 

found that he and his son did not agree in 

their ideas of a wife. He had proposed a 

great many to him, whom he thought every 

thing that could be desired. But riches and 

beauty, which constituted Keerob's idea -of 

perfection, were precisely the two things 

that Caphtor thought he could dispense 

with, and his projects for his son's happiness 

had so often been defeated, that when he 

Jieard he had at last found some one to please 

him, instead of objecting to his choice, he 

made a feast and called all his neighbours 

together to rejoice. . 

Very soon, after Sephora's marriage, Py- 

thonissa died. Her health, which seemed to 
experience such a renewal on her happy 
change from wickedness to virtue, soon 
jigain declined, and the revival was found to 
be of a very temporary nature. Her consti- 
tution had received such a shock from her 
midnight orgies of magic, and the conflicts 
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her mind underwent at that time, as she 
never recovered ; and in the daily enfeebling 
powers of a diseased and weary frame, she 
felt an awful and incessant monitor remind- 
ing her of the errors and sins of her past. life. 
She stayed long among the vineyards of 
Mount Carmel, and had a tent erected 
within the shepherd's fold, that she might 
inhale the breath of sheep. But neither 
this, nor the freshness of the breezes of the 
ocean, nor any other remedy her friends could 
devise, afforded her any effectual relief. She 
lingered on for more than a year, apparently 
much in the same state, but perfectly aware 
herself of her inward decay. Towards the 
last fortnight of her life she got rapidly 
worse. Her patience, her hope, and her 
humility, increased with her sufferings, until 
she calmly breathed her last in her daugh- 
ter's arms. 

Caphtor and Sephora remained on the 
banks of the Kishon during the days of 
mourning, and after those were accom- 
plished, she prepared to leave for ever the 
abode of her fathers. It was to her a most 
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solemn separation, hardly less^o/lhan the 
OQie she 4iad lately Experienced^ She feli it 
as one of those shocks ^ich nature giye$ as 
a warning of her instability. It was not 
merely local attactan^its that she regretted, 
and breaking through those innumerable 
tender ties— those gossamer threads that 
played so brightly in the sunshine of social 
and domestic life, and floated over the en- 
deared scenes where infancy, childhood, and 
y^uth 'had been passed— it was not merely 
bursting through this fairy web of happiness 
that made her weep. But she felt it as a 
complete detachment of a portion of life, the 
tearing off of a branch that bore all the ear- 
liest and fairest blossoms of life, and which 
fell to the earth with the parent shade, that 
Imd so fondly nourished and sheltered it. 

Keroob was most eager for the days of 
mourning to be ended, but he found some 
solace for his impatience in contriving va- 
rious luxuries and splendours to surprise Se- 
phora, who on her part was happily quite 
unconscious of the honours that awaited her. 
She knew before she married Caphtor, that 
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his father was a. man af gr^ wealldit and not 
ouly rich ' in flocks and in berds^ btit also in 
silyer, and in, gold, and in xaiment. Yet tikis 
circumstance was so far from h^tving had ajiy 
weight with her in her choice of him for her 
hu9ban4» tbftt it jscarcely made anyinipres- 
sion qn her mipd^ for she was hwdly awwe 
of the ideal imporjtsmce that i^ims attached to 
wealth in the eyes of the woiil, and knew 
biit littk of those ostentatioiis .vanities that 
sojourners in cities had ad<^ted, so dtfereni 
from the simplcity of pastoral life. 

Sephora with difficulty got leave to mourn 
for her mother S6y<enty days^ and the thir- 
teenth of t)3e month Aden was fixed an fot 
her removal to Ifain. She got up early in 
the morning to cast a farewell look on the 
teehes of her youth. They were all dear to 
her, but she paused with peculiar feelings in 
those haunts where the spirit of Patrobus 
still seemed to linger. She was yet bending 
over his favourite bed of flowers and looking 
at them through her tears, when Caphtor 
came to l^s^d her away, and tell her the pro- 
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cession was approaching. She lifted up her 
eyes, and saw quite a troop winding along 
the eastern banks of the Kishon, and drawing 
near to her humble dwelling. 

Keroob had arranged every thing for the 
departure. He despatched a band of sing- 
ing men and singing women, and ten sons 
and daughters of the chief men of the city 
of Nain mounted on camels, to attend Caph- 
tor and Sephora to their future home. The 
camels destined for them, were richly capari- 
soned with scarlet housings fringed with sil- 
ver bells. 

Sephora was already sad enough at leav- 
ing a parent's roof without a parent's bless- 
ing; and when she saw this nuptial pomp 
that awaited her, she felt still more reluctant 
to quit those simple scenes, that she had 
always found sufficient for her happiness. 
But she stifled her regret, endeavoured to 
forget her father and her father's house, and 
resolved to follow her beloved husband with 
gratitude and joy wherever he should lead 
her, saying to him as Ruth said to Naomi, 
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" whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. The 
Lord do so to me and more also, if ought 
but death part thee and me." 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 

Splendid as was the bridal procession, Se- 
phora soon found it was but the beginning of 
honours. As she approached Nain another 
troop of maidens came out to meet her, crown- 
ed with garlands and carrying golden cups 
of incense. They held a long embroidered 
cord, which they fastened round her camel's 

It 

neck and led her towards the city, each hold- 
ing the cord in one hand, and the censer in 
the other, and alternately changing places, 
the one at the end of the cord going up to 
the head of the camel, and so continuing till 
they had each held this post of honour. 
When they had proceeded some way in this 
order, another bevy of damsels, three hun- 
dred and sixty in number, to represent the 
days of the year, came forward with songs 
and dances, bearing baskets made of palm 
leaves and filled with flowering myrtle, which 
they strewed before her path, hoping that 
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her way through iife would be fragrant and 
thomless as the blossoms beneath her feeU 
The distances had been so aoci^ately mea^* 
sured, smd the dances* sa well rehearsed, that 
tbe conclusion of the ceremony brought them 
to the gateway that, had been erected for this 
occasion, through which, she and her hu»^ 
ba^d and the company inyited to their nup^ 
tial feast, were to pass. Here were as^ 
sembled all the city of Nain to witness or 
partake of the festive joy. Keroob^ caused 
money to be thrown among the populace, 
and opened the portals to aldmit the guests. 
They were only permitted to enter one by 
one, that thedoor*keepers might be surelhftt 
none but those who were invited gained ad-* 
mittance. 

The gateway witiiin was dark and narrow; 
hot the garden .beyond was^ splendidly iU^^ 
nunaied by the glowing tints of the western 
son. As the guests went through^ they had 
wedding garments thrown over them which 
were provided by Keroob. Few were aware 
of the vahie and richness of these dresses>' 
as they were passmg through the gloomy 
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portal, but when they emerged into the 
light, they were almost dazzled by their ex- 
ceeding brightness. 

The house of Keroob was a large open 
quadrangular building, and the guests as 
they arrived were ushered into the interioi* 
square, which was inclosed by a curtain sup- 
ported by cords reaching from one parapet 
wall to the other. Caphtor and Sephbra 
were not taken into this court, they were 
introduced immediately into the banqueting 
room which stood quite apart from the rest of 
the mansion, amidst the thickest shades of 
the garden. It was formed of gilded lattice 
work entwined with Arabian jessamine and 
honeysuckles that were planted round it. 
Odorous spices were burning in the room 
with almost overpowering fragrance, and a 
hundred brilliant lamps were suspended from 
its canopied dome and reflected by mirrors 
of polished brass. On one side were ar- 
ranged costly water jars for purification, and 
on another ewers of, wine that had been 
cooled in icy caverns. The triclinium of cu- 
rious frame work, and spread over with car- 
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kts, was arranged round three sides of the 
fiartment, and tables set before it covered 
mr with dainty fruits and substantial 
jfiands. In a comer of this apartment, 
iwhich was in that country the post of ho- 
i Hour, sat Keroob, attended by the goverrior 
j of the feast, waiting their arrival. He was 
/ dressed with the utmost magnificence; his 
j hair was spread over his shoulders, fragrant 
I with aromatic oils, and glittering with gold 
I dust, that was thickly sprinkled over it; his 
■ earrings were of emeralds ; his tunic of Ty- 
rian purple ; his palliam of byssus, variously 
tinted ; his sandals were clasped with pre- 
cious stones, and innumerable chains, rings, 
and signets, encircled and almost stiffened his 
neck, arms, and fingers. When his son and 
daughter entered the room, he arose to 
salute them, laying his right hand on his 
bosom and making a gentle inclination of his 
body, while they prostrated themselves at 
his feet. He immediately raised them from 
this humble attitude, and taking off his own 
robe of many colours threw it round Caphtor, 
and at the same time removing bracelets of 
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half a shekel's weight, which were suspended 
round his arms, he placed them on Sepho«'fi» 
They felt to her more like manacles than or- 
naments, but she endeavoured to receive 
them graciously. He then led her to the 
seat he had before occupied himself; and, 
girding his tunic, approached her with a la^ 
ver of jasper, and unloosed her sandals to 
wash her feet. This was an office usually 
performed by a slave, but to do her peculiar 
honour, he chose to take it on himself . fie 
then took a crown of pearls, and placing it 
on het head said, ** Sephora, I rec'eive thee 
for my daughter, for all the gate of my 
people know that thou art virtuous. Thou 
hast never left the guide of thy youth, nor de- 
parted from the commandment of thy God/' 
. The governor of the feast paid the same 
compliments to Gaphtor, that Keroob did to 
Sephora, and after the crown was placed on 
his head, tb^ father pronounced a nuptial 
benediction on them both. He then de- 
spatched the Servants to the guests, to tell 
them that all things were ready, arid bid 
them to the supper. The guests lost no time 
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in obeying the summons^ and as they en-» 
tered, they each saluted the new married 
pair, laid some offering at their feet, and 
passed on to the supper*table, round which 
tbey seated or rather reclined themselves, 
leaning on the left arm, according to the 
manner of the east. 

After a given time the doors of the ban- 
quettiiig*room were closed, and were not 
to be opened again, even though an invited 
guest should demand admittance. At the 
same time a signal was given for the outer 
portals tb be thrown open, and the populace 
were allowed to enter the gardens, to be- 
hold, through the lattice work, those splen- 
did festivities they were precluded from par- 
taking. 

As soon as the doors were closed, so that 
no more guests could enter, Keroob led 
Gaphtor and Sephona. to their seats, while 
the governor cautiously looked over the com-p 
pany to see that they were all placed ac- 
cording to their rank and birth-ri^t. Some 
he led up higher, who had modestly left the 
chief seats for those that were more honour- 
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able than they. And others he humbled, 
who had thrust themselves into places of 
distinction they had no right to fill. 

When they were all properly arranged, 
he broke the bread and distributed a piece 
to every one, pronouncing this Zemiroth, 
" Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, the 
King of the world, that produceth bread 
out of the earth." He then opened a large 
jar of wine, that had been buried in the earth 
at Gaph tor's birth, and pouring some into 
leach one's cup till it overflowed, said, 
*' Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine." 

A servant next went round with a silver 
ewer, and poured water over every one's 
hands, and then anointed their heads with 
fragrant oils. After which the banquetting 
began, and was kept up till near midnight ; 
and even then the guests seemed hot to 
think of retiring, till Keroob took a crystal 
cup, worth four hundred zuzees, and broke 
it before them, which they took as the signal 
that mirth was to cease, and immediately 
arose to depart. 
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Festivities were renewed again the next 
morning; or, to speak more properly, ac- 
cording to the customs of those we are 
treating of, we should say the same morn- 
ing, for the Jews, and most of the eastern 
nations, place the night before the day. 
The morning amusements consisted chiefly 
of games, such . as shooting with a bow, 
slinging pebbles at a mark, liftmg a burden- 
some stone, and trying who could carry it 
farthest, foot races, and other feats of skill, 
activity, or strength. 

The games were carried on in the wilder- 
ness of Nain. This wilderness was not a 
barren dreary spot, but a portion of unap- 
propriated land, beautifully situated at the 
foot of Mount Hermon ; such as lay con- 
tiguous to many of the Israelitish cities. 

The stately revelry of this marriage feast 
was kept up without intermission for seven 
successive days. Even the Sabbath was 
scarcely a respite from them ; for they went 
in such state to the synagogue, that it was 
more like going to be worshipped than as 
worshippers. 
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Sephora most sincerely rejoiced when 
these pageantries were all over, for she had 
never known a time of such unmitigated 
weariness. In periods of the severest afflic- 
tions she had felt some seasons of refresh- 
ment — ^moments when gleams of heaver 
broke through the sorrows of her soul, anc 
made her feel that they might not only be 
endured, but enjoyed. In those festive 
scenes she had been used to, where nature 
herself seemed to spread the banquet, and 
liberally invite all her votaries to partake, 
she had often found the pulse of joy beal 
with a quicker throb. But in all this pre- 
meditated pomp there was an inanity and 
vapidness, which even the presence of hei 
husband conld not dissipate. 

Caphtor had promised her, that when 
these irksome ceremonies were over, he 
would take her to their house in the recesses 
of Mount Hermon, where he and his father 
6ften resided during the summer months; 
and on the afternoon of the eighth day they 
made themselves ready to depart. Keroob 
wanted to send them in state, but Sephora 
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begged to be spared ; and, after much en«* 
treaty, she was allowed to walk with Caph- 
tor, without having the whole city to attend 
them. She was much amused as she passed 
through the market-place of Nain, where 
the children usually assembled to play, in 
observing one personating herself, most pro- 
fusely decked with wild-flowers, and mount- 
ed on another, who was crawling on all 
fours, and covered with an old tunic to re- 
present the camel. He held a cord in his 
mouth, and was led along by a joyous 
group, who required no artifice to animate 
their mirth. A great concourse followed, 
dicing and piping on reeds, and conducting 
another in the same state, whom they called 
Caphtor. 

On the opposite side of the market-place, 
a rival cluster of children were re|>resenting 
the burial of the Rabbi Zibbor, which had 
lately been celebrated. Six boys had cross- 
ed their arms, and were carrying another 
who lay extended along them, with his face 
and hands bound over with napkins. A long 
procession followed, who were indulging 
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their natural love of noise by most vociferous 
lamentations. 

These processions were vying with each 
other, to see which could obtain the greatest 
number of followers, and were each address- 
ing themselves to those children who had 
not yet engaged in play, trying to persuade 
them to join their party. But there was a 
large ^oup that continued deaf to the voice 
of entreaty, and sullenly refused either to 
join the mourners or the merry-makers. 

Sephora looked with curiosity at the 
streets of the city as she passed through 
them ; it was all a new sight to her, but 
though many of the buildings were magnifi- 
cent, she thought a city a gloomy looking 
place, and was glad when she had passed 
its walls and gates, and could breathe the 
freer air of the mountain. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ouNT Hermon was more irregular iu its 
ape than either Tabor or Carmel ; and, 
;tead of being detached like them, it 
med a part of a chain of mountains that 
Qost reached Scythopolis. 
The country dwelling of Keroob presented 
its simplicity a happy contrast to his city 
msion. Here Caphtor and Sephora would 
tdly have passed their lives ; but Keroob 
1 made them promise to return to him in 
le days. They both thought these days 
jsed from them with the swiftness of an 
jle's wing; they both, however, thought 
it something, and much, ought to be 
serfully sacrificed, when it was to contri- 
te to a parent's comfort, and neither of 
5m proposed staying a moment beyond 
) appointed time. 

To avoid the heat of the day, and obey 
Toob's injunction of being with him before 
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noon, they rose very early the morning they 
were to go, and had already commenced 
their walk when the sun was but beginning 
to gild the sumniits of the hills that sur- 
rounded their happy dwelling. They took 
a different and even a more beautiful path 
than that by which they ascended the moun- 
tain, and were sorry to find themselves at 
the gates of the city almost before they were 
aware of it. 

As they passed through the market-place, 
Sephora looked s^^n for the children ; but 
it wa3 now occupied by a different throng, 
and all the business of the city vvas being 
transacted there : booths were thickly erect- 
ed all round it, and merchandise and traffic 
carrying on within them, while the central 
space was filled with labourers who were 
standing to be hired, and masters who were 
engaging them. They stopped for a few 
minutes to behold the busy scene. AU 
things connected with a city were so new to 
Sephora that they obtained her regard ; but 
the more she saw the more she wondered 
how men could ever be brought to live ifl 
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them^ when they were free to enjoy the 
blessings of a country life. 

Keroob had been so particular in requir- 
ing their presence at an early hour that 
morning, that she almost feared he had been 
contriving some new way of burdening time, 
and that other pompous bridal ceremonies 
still awaited them. But as soon as she saw 
him these fears quite vanished from her 
mind, and were succeeded by others of a 
very different nature. His garments of glad- 
nesB and all his ornaments were laid aside, 
and he was wrapped in a coarse mourning 
robe of sackcloth. His head was no longer 
anointed with perfumes, but strewed with 
dust and ashes. His face, which during the 
feast wore a perpetual smile, was now dis- 
figured by sorrow, and his whole appearance 
seemed immediately to proclaim that som^ 
irremediable inisfortune had overtaken him. 

There are particular qualities by which- 
certain bodies are irresistibly propelled to- 
wards each other! Affliction had this mag- 
netic power over the mind of Sephora. She 
instantly advanced towards him, and with 
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looks of the tenderest and most open-hearted 
compassion, inquired the cause of bis dis- 
tress. 

He told her he was fasting. That not- 
withstanding his having all the good things 
of this world at command, he was not one 
of those irreligious people who forget their 
duty to God or man, and though he was 
thankful to say he had.no sins of his own to 
repent of, yet he thought it right to fast 
sometimes by way of example to his de- 
pendents, and to let the people see that he 
did not neglect such things. 

He then desired Sepbora to open a chest 
that stood in the room, and give him out the 
rolls of money that were there. She did as 
she was required, and he put them into his 
girdle and walked out of the room ; telling 
her that if she pleased she might follow him, 
for he made no doubt, from all that he had 
heard of her, but that she would like to see 
the poor relieved, and hear the blessing of 
him who was ready to perish. 

Sepbora accepted the invitation, and fol- 
lowed him down the orange avenue, till he 
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reached the gates that opened into Nain. 
Here a servant was stationed, who no sok>ner 
8aw his master's approach, than he ran up 
into a small tower that wais erected over the 
porch; and, standing on its battlements, 
blew a trumpet with a shrill and lengthened 
sound. The signal was well understood in 
the city, and Keroob was soon surrounded 
by a multitude of poor people, who were 
most vociferous in their praises and blessings. 
He lengthened his countenance as he dealt 
out his bounty to them, that they might 
have the twofold advantage of witnessing his 
religion, and experiencing his good works. 

He relieved the greater part of the suppli- 
cants, but clamour seemed with him to be 
the peculiar test of merit ; and those who 
were loudest in his praises partook the most 
freely of his liberality. 

This work engaged him for some time, 
and he returned to his house in such com- 
placency with himself, that he took no 
offence at Sephora's silence; he was even 
pleased by it, sis he did not doubt but she 
Was meditating on what she had seen, and 
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that she was most deeply impressed by hU 
munificence and charity. 

Sephora herself did not find it so easy to 
decipher the emotions of her mind, as Keroob 
had done for her. His religion was so dif- 
ferent to any thing she had ever seen before, 
that it perfectly astonished her. She wished 
not to condemn him ; yet, when she s^aw the 
studied austerity of his garb and counte- 
nance, the publicity of his beneficence, and 
the complacency with which he listened to 
the most fulsome flattery, she involuntarily 
thought of Patrobus, and of the simplicity 
of his love to God and man. 

The more Keroob thought his daughter 
was surprised by his greatness or goodness^ 
the more anxious he was to awaken in her 
further wonder, by giving her fresh tokens 
ofhis magnificence, power, and devotion. 

She vras just going, in the afternoon, to 
bathe herself in the fountain in the inner 
myrtle grove, when he sent one of the maids, 
who were following her with oils and wash- 
balls, to call her back, and tell he was just 
proceeding to sit in judgment at the gate, 
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he wished her to go with him, as it 
Id be a new scene to her, and likely to 
se her. She complied with his request, 
gh she would rather not have gone, for 
knew that the hour of evening prayer 
Id arrive before she could return, and 
silways wished to pass that time in re* 
uent. But she thought there would be 
ething ostentatious in giving this as a 
ive for her refusal. She was not quite 

either, whether there might not be 
ething of hypocrisy in it, as well as osteur^ 
)n ; for, on her return from the bath, she 
been thinking of sitting with Caphtor, 

weaving a basket for him, while he 
led over and repaired th^ arms that had 
a damaged by the games in the wil* 
less. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The market-place was still busily occu- 
pied by the merchants and traders of Nain, 
and a few of the labourers yet stood un- 
hired on their station, when SephorSt and 
Keroob reached it, in their way to the judg^ 
ment-gate. The crowd was so thick on that 
side they were to pass, that she expressed 
her fears to him lest they should not be able 
to get through it. He answered her only by 
an exulting smile, and before he had time to 
speak she heard his name repeated on all 
sides, and saw the throng yield on the right 
hand and on the left, and a clear road made 
for him to go through. But though the path 
was opened, their speed in getting through 
it was not much accelerated, for he received 
such numerous and obsequious tokens of 
respect, that their steps were every moment 
retarded. But few presumed to salute him 
as an equal, by laying their hand on their 
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bosom and inclining towards him. The 
greater part of the multitude acknowledged 
him as their superior by bowing down before 
him and kissing his feet or the hem of his 
garment; and so many paid this compliment, 
that the sun sensibly declined towards the 
west while he was making his way through 
the greetings of the market-place. When 
he arrived at the gate, the elders rose up 
before him and remained standing till he had 
taken his seat. The crowd here was almost 
as great as that they had lately passed 
through, for there were several causes to be 
decided ; and almost every one, whose busi- 
ness led them in or out of the city, waited 
to hear what judgments would be given. 

The party that claimed the right of being 
first heard, as having been the^ longest in 
waiting, were a man and his wife, who were 
weary of each other. 

As soon as Keroob was seated, the man 
advanced and put into his hand the ^AeM, or 
bill of divorcement, written on vellum. He 
looked at it, and then asked him whether 
he was voluntarily inclined to do what he 
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h^d done. He replied he was; o& whicb 
Keroob desired the woman to open her 
hands, in order to receive the deed lest it 
should fall to the ground. She did so ; and 
he then made a similar inquiry of her, and 
received the like answer* She delivered thie 
gheth again into his hands, and he read it 
aloud before all the people^ and declared 
that they were free. 

When this affair was decided, a Hebrew 
iemtnt, whose six years of servitude were 
expired, came to declare before the judg^ 
that he loved his master, and his wife, and 
his children ; and that he would not accept 
his freedom and go forth from them, but 
would serve his master for ever. 

A delinquent was next brought forwau^, 
who was accused of having removed the 
hmdmafk of the Fatherless. But this accih 
sation could not be substantiated. 

A penitent thief then advanced, who con- 
fessed to having stolen ati ox,* and he brought 
five oxen to make restitution. 

A man was next conducted into the pre-^ 
sence of the judges, who was a transgressor 
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of the law. He had seen the aas of him 
that hated him sink under its burden, and 
had refused to help him. This was a crime 
whose punishment was not exactly deflned^ 
bat was left to the discretion of the judges. 
As the offender was a Nethinim they only 
fined him a drachm of siWer . 

What was considered as. the grand busi«r 
ness of the day was the last that came under 
eon^ideration. It was the purchase of the 
possession di a fteld, and the rocks and 
caves adjoining it, that belonged to Zlibo the 
NMuite. The pwr<jhfis»r was I^^beue, who 
was also them^X inheritor. The po9^es^ioJ9 

lay aJoflig the SQwthfmconfiAe* of Monitf 
Hermon; the price of it was tea shekels of 
silvfar aj»d twe enn^eis f)f gpldv I* ww 
weighed in the bfilaiicei» «t the gm, and 
delivered to ;5ibo in the ^ight <rf r11. the 
peeple, A coyenant in writing, sealed wHh 
cli,y, stamped witfi th^ signet of Kerpob, 
wd inclosed in an evthenjWi ww then 
gi?en to Lebb6tt# as an evidence pf the pnr^ 
chwe; and the people A¥em oaUed npon by 
^ judges to witness the Imnsactien, whp 
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all lifted up their voices and answered/ ^' we 
are witnesses." 

The bargain was thus made sure, and the 
court about to dissolve, when a widow, fol- 
lowed by ten children, came forward and 
threw herself before the feet of Keroob, en- 
, treating his clemency, and beseeching him 
to wait for the debt that her husband had 
owed him, till her sons and her daughters 
should grow up and be able to repay him ; for 
their only wealth was their little patrimony, 
and their only dependance the exertions of 
her eldest child, who toiled hard from the 
rising to the setting sun to procure them a 
scanty maintenance. Keroob told her that 
he was just rising from the gate, but he 
would hear her request at his own house. 
He spoke in such a gentle voice of compas- 
sion, that it was almost equivalent to a pro- 
mise of mercy. The widow^s heart seemed 
gladdened by it. And Sephora, who had 
seen his profuse liberality in the morning, 
never doubted but he was full of kind inten-' 
tions towards this real object of charity - 
Yet, some months afterwards, she had aeci* 
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dentally the sorrow to find, that the father of 
Caphtor had riot only taken. aw9.y from the 
widow her little inheritance, but had also 
sold her son, the staff of her age, for thirty 
pieces of silver, the common price of a 
slave. But as this did not near pay the 
debt, he made a merit of not selling the 
rest of the family, axid sufiering the widow 
and her fatherless children to seek their 
bread, through a desolate and ensnaring 
world. 

The assembly now broke up. Keroob 
and Sephora took their way towards home. 
They had not gone far before she suddenly 
missed him from her side; and, turning 
round to see what was become of him, be- 
held him on his knees, at the corner of the 
street. The sun was setting ; it was the 
hour of evening sacrifice. 

The widow also, whose heaving heart was 
overcharged with grief, hope, and gratitude, 
fell down to spread her sorrows before God, 
and seemed altogether unconscious or regard- 
less of the presence of her fellow-creatures. 

Sephora reverenced her feelings, and con- 
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demned heiriself, that she should feel ashame< 
to follow her exam^e ; but ahe found it in) 
possible to assume the posture of devotio 
in such a place. Yet as ahe waited for in 
father and his supplicant^ and drew he 
wimple in thicker folds, over her fece^ sb 
feit that prayer had tto essential attitude. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

the fifth of the month Abib, Gaphtor 
Sephora, and their attendantSi, left Nain 
Jerusalem, to foe present at the feast of 
passover. They took with them a tent 
provisions for the journey, and utensils 
ress them in ; for the inns of the east are 
n nothing more than, an inclosore for 
le, or at the, best afford only bare walls 
the accommodation of passengers, with 
etimes a solitary attendant, who subsists 
lily by the charity of those who Bojoum 
e. They proceeded in the direction of 
mountains of Gilboa, and halted the 
night in the valley of Jezreel. They 
nded to pitch their tent by the fountain, 
liey knew that caves abounded there, 
[^h might accommodate their servants 
their camels. On approaching this spot, 
ever, they heard the loud voice of mer* 
^Qt; and, on coming up to it, found it 
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already completely occupied. Ten folds of 
sheep^ with shepherds presiding over each, 
encompassed the fountain; and every 
shaded spot the neighbourhood afforded, was 
already encamped over by Arvah of Gilboa/ 
wh,o had been, holding his , sheep-shearing; in 
this valley for the last three days. 

Arvah, who himself presided as chid* 
shepherd of his flocks, was at this time en- 
gaged in calling his sheep one by one out of 
the fold ; they each knew their name, and 
obeyed his voice. He had just delivered 
^aioth, his favourite sheep, to the shearers 
to be shorn, and was turning round to call 
another, when he beheld the travellers ap- 
proach. He in^mediately quitted his em- 
ployment, and ran forward to meet them and 
claim them for his jguests. 'vMy friend," 
said he, taking the bridle of each of their 
camels in his hand, and addressing himself 
to Gaphtor, '' thou art a stranger, and since 
I have espied thee on the way, never refuse 
me the favour which I require of thee. 
Gome, wash thy feet, and eat of my breads 
and abide under the shadow of my tent, and 
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terry here with thy wife till the days of the 
feast are past» and after then, pursue thy 
journey, and the Lord be thy safeguard by 
night and by day." They accepted his 
courteous hospitality for that night ; and, 
dismonnting from their camels, walked with 
them to his shearing-house. It was a cavern 
inthe rock, that looked, far down.tlie hroad 
and wooded valley of Jezx^el, till the view 
was terminated by the mountains of Gilboa^ 
whose scorched and barren heads seemed to 
have felt the power of David's curse. 

The business of the day was now quickly 
over, and the festivities of it succeeded and 
were kept up to a late hour; but the travel- 
lers got leave to retire from t^iem, that they 
might be ready for an early departure on 
the morrow. Their first stage was to Ginea> 
the frontier town of Samaria. It was situ- 
ated towards the base of the western decli- 
vity of a hill, that bounded the utmost ex-^ 
tent of the plain . of Esdraelon, which here 
waved with com; and, as the wind swept 
over it, looked like a sea of plenty. They 
(Ud not enter the town, but reposed themr 
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selves under the drade of mulberry* trees 
the intense meridian lieats were passed, aad 
then joameyed on to Samaria, through a 
fertile country, down avalley of about two 
miles dn width and five in length. 

As they passed through the valley they c 
overtook a large company > who were, like s 
themselves, going to Jerusalem, and being 
importuned to jom them, out o£ courtesy 
Ihey complied. 

It was usual then, and still is, m the east, 
to travel: en-masse, both for the sake of pro- 
tectiou and society* But Ca^htor and Se- 
fdiora preferred a quieter path, and had left 
their city a: day before the troop from thenoe 
set out, to avoid the bustle of a multitude. 
They felt no fear, for God was their protect 
tor ; they wished for no company, for them'- 
selves were society. 

Samaria was situated upon a long mount 
of an oval form, having first a fruitful dale 
and then a ring of hills running round it 
On the left hand of this dale, as you descend 
towards Jerusalem, stood a rec^tacle for 
tnysellers. It was a square cloistered build* 
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mg, ereeted round an open court, diat served 
as an inclosyre for cattle. Pine, olive, uid 
eedar trees shaded its massy walls; and a 
ckfitr spring, that gushed irom the side of a 
neighbouring hill, was conducted into a large 
cistern that stood in the middle of the court, 
and brought a constsmt supply of pure fresh 
vmter« Tliis inn was raised, by the Saman* 
tans for the McomnuxibUion of the Jennie aad 
stood as a monument of their Idndness to- 
wanls a people who despised them. 

Near the cloistered building, and almost 
as if growing'out of die hilU stood an humble 
dwelling, where abode a shepherd ami his 
fanuly, who were ready to deal out refresh- 
inents to the weary. They had heard at a 
distance the confused din of many voices, 
and the trampling of hoofs, and when the 
pilgrims began to descend the winding path 
that conducted them to this asylum in the 
dale, liie whcde household were busily em* 
ployed in j^reparing for their reception; 

Two women were sitting opposite to each 
other before the door of the shepherd's hut^ 
grinding corn between two large mill^tones^ 
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and^ as they turned the upper one round, m 
beguiled the labour by singing one of those \% 
simple melodies which nature herself seems lid: 
almost to inspire, to sweeten the rough toil ]ii^ 
of some of the lowliest of her children. 

At a little distance from these women, in 
a cool recess in the rock, a boy and girl were 
churning butter. Three poles were fixed in 
the earth at some distance from each other, 
with their tops drawn together in the form 
of a cone. A goat-skin filled with milk was 
suspended to them, and the children were 
pulling it backwards and forwards with great 
swiftness and alacrity. 

Notability reigned within the tent as well 
as without its threshold. The shepherd 
was entering it with two kids, which had 
been newly slain ; while his wife was already 
busily employed in kneading thin cakes and 
baking them in a tajan, or shallow earthen 
vessel, that was placed upon blazing thorns. 

The bustle of the dale was soon increased 
by the travellers preparing to take up their 
abode in it for the night. Some unpacked 
their stores and erected their tents ; some 
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spread their couches in the cloistered build- 
mg, and others were actively employed in 
unlading their mules and camels, and giv- 
ing them rest and provender. But when this 
first confusion of artangement was over, they 
were all glad to sit down to the fare the 
shepherd had provided for them ; and cheer- 
fully requited him for his kindness, both 

with money and thanks. 

On the morrow, at that uncertain hour 
that belongs neither to night nor day, they 
resumed their journey. They wound through 
the dale of Samaria without entering its 
gates^ and passing between the hills that 
mclosed it, entered the road that leads to- 
wards Jerusalem. They went through some 
villages which the light scarcely sJlowed 
them to discern ; and, about the time of the 
morning watch, entered the narrow valley 
of Sychem, so thickly set with monuments 
of ancient date. A direction post, marked 
REFUGE, stood at its entrance, that the un- 
fortunate might never be at a loss which 
ivay to fly from the rage of the persecutor* 
[t lay east and west, and was watered by a 
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fine rivulet. They pursued their way thrc^ugii ^ 
its fragrant and refreshmg dews, and joai^ ^ 
neyed on for about an hour, till they arrived - 
at the town of Sychem, which was situnted 
about the middle of the valley, on the south 
side, and was built close under Mount Oeri'r 
zem, which hung over it and screcofied it 
from the heats. It was on the brow of this 
mountain that Joshua gave his \wt solemn 
charge to the Israelites, who were convened 
in the valley below, and the stone was yet 
standing which witnessed their promise 
never to forget their God. 

Mount Ebal stood immediately opposite 
to Mount Gerizem, and formed the oUier 
barrier of the valley ; which, in this place> 
was not more than a furlong broad. 

The pilgrims kept on their way without 
entering the town, and travelled atong a 
narrow path that lay parallel to it, under 
Mount Ebal. 

A reverential silence prevailed through thu 
host as they passed with slow and pondering 
steps by the rocky sepulchre of Machpeteh* 
Some took off their sandals from their feet« I 
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aiid othfifS gtopped to we^ and cherish 
ixieditation. Here the bones of their three 

* 

m 

great patriarchs lay entombed ; and here the 
body of Joseph found repose, beneath the 
sods of that valley that fed his father's flocks, 
when sent to his iniquitous brethren with 
that anxious parental inquiry, that formed 
the hinge of all his future fate ; — and not of 
his fate only, but of the very being and 
existence of their nation. 

As some were pausing by the cave of 
Machpelah, and others were thoughtfuUypur- 
suing their way, a company of Ishmaelites^* 
bound from Gilead to Egypt, were seen 
passing along the valley with their camels; 
bearing s^icery, and balm, and myrrh. Ill 
was a casual circumstance, but it spoke 
powerfully to their feelings, and seemed to 
embody their meditations on the past. 

The travellers took up their station at the 
end of the valley of Sychem, near Jacob's 
frelL Some of them returned into the city 
to buy provisions ; but the greater part were 
contented to remain ' where they were, and 
covetted nothing so much as shade and rest; 
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The heats of the sun were so particularly in- 
tense this day, that they were unwilling to 
remove from their encampment for many 
hours; and the daughters of the city had 
passed them with their pitchers on their 
shoulders, and returned again with the deep 
waters of the patriarch^s well, before they 
struck their tents and prepared for departure. 

Their road at first led across a fertile 
plain that Israel took from the Amorite, with 
his sword and with his bow, and which he 
bequeathed to his favourite son as a dying 
mark of distinction and preference. This 
plain was in some places scorched by the 
heats, but even there it was thickly enamel- 
led with flowers ; for the same fervid ray 
that had withered the herbage had expanded 
some of the gaudiest blossoms of Palestine ; 
so that this parcel of ground looked like the 
counterpart of the coat of many colours. 

They afterwards travelled through other 
vales and meads, till the road became more 
rocky^ and led round the stony ledge of 
shelving precipices^ They passed the an- 
cient Lebonah, and saw at a distance the 
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mountain of Dothan, which was once made 
visible to mortal eyes, clothed with horses 
and chariots of fire. 

After travelling cautiously for some hours, 
by steep and craggy paths, they entered to* 
wards midnight a very narrow valley be- 
tween two rocky hills, at the ftirther end of 
which stood Bethel. Here it was that an- 
gels descended to visit the patriarch's flinty 
couch, and made him feel that those deso- 
late rocks were dreadful as the house of God, 
and glorious as the very gates of heaven. 

After passing Bethel they entered a thick 
coppice of almond and hazel. The profusion 
of these trees, that grew formerly about this 
place, gave to it its original name of Luz. 
Here they rested for a few hours, by the 
side of a winding stream, and then proceed- 
ed on their journey with renewed alacrity. 

The limestone rocks and stony vallies of 
Judea were entirely covered with plantations 
of figs, vines, and olive trees ; not a single 
spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, 
from their bases to their summits, were over- 
spread with gardens. AH -of these were free 
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fromweeds^ and in the highest state of culr 
tivation. Even the sides of the moat barrea 
mountains had been rendered fertile by be- 
ing divided into terraces, like steps rising 
one above the other, upon which soil had 
bebn accumulated with astonishing labour* 
It ! presented altogether one of the most 
striking pictures that can well be conceived) 
of the nlagnificent works of God, uniting with 
the patient industry of man. 

The company had once thought of pro* 
ceeding to Jerusalem without stopping ; but 
niirhen the heat of the day came on, it check- 
ed their impatience, and the shadow of a 
^high rock falling across a mossy dell, they 
turned aside to rest under its covert. 

All the remainder of the road continued to 
exhibit the sianle and even greater tokens of 
cultivation, for though the hills appeared of 
a^ m£>re churlish nature, and showed fewer 
marks of spontaneous fruitfulness, yet the^ 
were so cherished by the indefatigable hand 
of labour^ and so fostered by the dews and 
showers of heaven, that ihey presented a 
second Eden to the view, and the ground 
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seemed no longer cui^ed, but blessed, for 
man s sake. 

After travelling for about three hours 
through this diversified garden, which had k 
been intended mBrely for the gratification of 
the eye^ nothing could have been imagined 
more beautiful or more rare; theyasoended 
a hill towards the south, fri»n the summit of 
which the city of Jerusalem, surrounded by 
its threefi^ld wall and lofty towers, biwst 
on their view. 

It was built on two hills of unequal 
height, which were separated from each 
other by the Tyropean vale, that reached to 
the fountain of Siloa. The deep valley of 
Jeoshaphat, with the brook Cedron running 
thmugh it, encompassed the city; beyond 
which rose lofty hills that enclosed it on 
every side. Some were covered with olive 
trees, others with gardens mid i^epulchresA. 
The latter presented a face of naked rook, 
and added great interest to the view, both 
from the awful sensations they excited, and 
the contrast of their barrenness rising out of 
the bosom of cultivation. 
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As they entered the way leading to the 
gate of Damascus, the sun was shedding its 
last rays of light over the scene, and all the 
loftiest and proudest monuments of Jerusa- 
lem gleamed on their sight, and stood con- 
spicuous before them. Its triple wall; its 
ninety fortresses ; its massy gates; its towers 
of Phaselas, Psephina, and Marianme ; the 
Castle of Antonia ; the palace of their kings; 
and the Temple of their God : all these shone 
with indescribable magnificence, and seemed 
pointed out to observation as by a ray from 
heaven. The whole company felt the majesty 
of the scene and made an involuntary pause. 
The sun gradually descended behind Mount 
Gihon, and the evening lights of saffron, 
crimson,: and violet were shed over the hills; 
soft and beiBLutiful beyond any thing that can 
be imagined. The finest mellow glow rested 
on the darkly shaded village of Gethsemane, 
and tinged the wreathing smoke that slowly 
rose from the polluted vale of Hinnom. 

C^phtor and Sephora were so long en- 
tranced by this s«aie, that, when they pre^ 
pared to descend into liie city, they found 
themselves almost alone. 
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Keroob had furnished them with a com* 
mendatory epistle to Laadon, a relation, who 
lived near the lower pool, not far from the 
valley gate. Here they went, and found a 
welcome hospitality during all the time of 
their stay in Jerusalem. They had much of 
the town to traverse on their way to their ^ 
friend's house. They passed the Castle of 
Antiocus, the Roman theatre, the house of 
Antipas, the synagogue of Jaffa, and the 
school of Gamaliel. The door of this latter 
edifice was standing open, and they were 
tempted to enter it. They found the master 
haranguing on the beauties of the prophets. 
He was sitting at the upper end of an oval 
amphitheatre, and the students were ranged 
at his feet, according to their respective 
merits. The youth who was placed at his 
right did not appear to be more than four- 
teen years of age; but though so much 
younger than many of the others, yet from 
the impetuous fire that beamed from hi& 
countenance^ and the gentle nobleness that 
characterized its expression, it might well 
be imagined that this seat of honour was no 
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unmerited distinctioh. Hiis whole attitude 
indicated the deepest attention : he was half 
risen from his clinium, resting on his left 
handy his luminous eye fixed on Gamaliel, 
imbibing and reflecting > all the fii^^t 
touches of his eloquence. . Sometimes lie 
interrupted his master with questions, and 
his very doubts discovered ^ clearness of in- 
tellect and depth of thought^ that were truly 
admi table. He seemed to possess one of 
those rare minds on which obscurity and 
ignorance could find no repose, and which 
nothing but knowledge and truth could ap- 
pease and satisfy. It was easy to obserre 
that Gamaliel was sensible of all his merit. 
In the finest parts of his discourse he in- 
i^tinctively looked towards his pupil> and his 
geiiius sfeei»ed to kindle w^th the glaujce. 

! SejAora and Caphtor bad merely intended 
to look for a moment at the schooL; but tbey 
were ^o fascinated by witnessing this speak- 
ing afid listening eloquence, that they could 
acalK^ely tear themselves from it and pursue 
their way to Laadon's house. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The interior of Jerusalem, though it pos* 
sessed so many magnificent buildings, yet it 
had but a somlnre appearance to one whose 
eye was accustomed to range unconfined 
ever the fairest objects in nature. 

The streets were narrow and the houses 
Ugh. The upper stories were latticed, but 
the lower ones had no windows looking to 
the town, and it was like passing between 
blank walls. For this reason most people 
preferred walking along the tops of the 
houses, which were flat-roofed and commu* 
Qicated with each other. 

Just as they entered their friend's door, 
they found him going up to the Temple at 
the hour of prayer, and instead of entering 
the house, they dismounted from their camels 
and went with him. 

SepJiora could not, for the first time in her 
life, approach this consecrated building with- 
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out feelings of awe, that thrilled through L 
her very soul. he: 

The Temple stood in the midst of a large 
marble court, at an elevation of about four 
hundred cubits above the adjacent valley. 
It was built on a very hard rock, and the 
foundations were laid within it, at an in- 
credible expense. The great gate was se- 
venty cubits high and twenty-eight broad. 
The stones which formed it were unspeak- 
ably beautiful, and of a most astonishing 
magnitude. Instead of doors, the gate was 
clothed with vails, flowered with gold, silver, 
purple, and every thing rich and curiou3. 

The court, iu which th^ Temple stood, was 
divided into three parts by buildings of great 
magnificence. Its utmost extremity was 
encompassed with triple galleries of white 
marble. This was called the court of the 
Gentiles, but it looked more like a place of 
traffic than of prayer. The money-changers 
were sitting before their tables, negotiating 
their coin for gold or silver; oxen, lanibs, 
and doves, were being clamorously offered 
for ss^le, and recommended for sacrifice. 
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me were buying^ some were selling, others* 
ere sauntering about without any deter- 
ate object, while some few of the devout 
entiles and unclean Jews were offering up 
dr prayers, and looking towards that 
emple which it was not lawful for them ta 
approach. 

^ ^ The second court, which none but Israel- 
■•fites might enter under pain of death, was 
'''H separated from the first by balustrades and 
*^ stately columns. The third, which encircled 
^ the Temple and the altar of the burnt-offer- 
^ ing, and was accounted still more sacred, 
' was divided from the second by a terrace of 
^ white marble, twelve.feet wide at the top and 
* considerably more at the base. Within this 
'^i tWrd inclosure was the court of the priests. 
'^\ It was separated from that Of the people by 
^^ a low wall. Here they stood arrayed in 
<^ their linen vestments around the unextin- 
^1 guishable fire of the altar, The sacrifice^ 
^? i was just consumed, and the time qf incense 
s. ; past. 

d I Tho$e who went up to the Temple to 
- worship, entered by the eastern gate, which 
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was distinguished by the name of Beautiful. 
It was all overlaid with Cpiinthian brass, 
most exquisitely wrought. k, 

Near this gate were laid many loathsoiDe L 
spectacles of human misery; the maimed^ 
the infirm, the blind. But God seeth not 
as man seeth ; for '^ man looks on the out- 
ward af^arance, but God looks on the 
heart ; " and, . even under . the. Leviti^ dis- 
pensation, these wretched beings were 
thought as worthy to approach his courts, 
as those whose clothing was of purple, and 
whose beauty took the mind prisoner. 

At the further end of the porch stood the 
the two brazen pillars, Jachin and BoaZi 
stability and strength. They were beauti- 
fully entwined with vine leaves and pome- 
granates of solid gold. But who shall de- 
scribe the blaze of riches that [M^esented it- 
self to the view, on entering within the vail 
that concealed the interior of the Temple? 
The floor, sides and ceiling were entirely of 
cedar, covered over in every part by thick 
plates of gold. Across the upper end of the 
sanctuary was the vail that concealed the 
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^ Holiest of Holies. It was so admirably 
wrought with divers gems and colours^ that 
the eye almost turned away from its splen- 
dour. Immediately facing the porch, and in 
&ont of the vail, «tood the altar of incense ; 
and, on ea^h side leading iq) to it^ teeasures 
of Tarieus kinds were displayed to the view. 
Sconces, and taUess of gold, Gazophylaoia 
fiikd with coin, and rich garments, and other 
precious things. Ewers, and cups, and 
I^tes, and censors of gold and silver. 

The incense that had lately been burnt 
on the altar, still filled the Temple with its 
precious odour. The Levites were singing 
in soft, solemn, and responsive measures; 
while a thousand instruments of music, 
touched with the utmost skill and har- 
mony, filled up the pauses of their voice. 
The effect of the whole «cene was kwful and 
impressible beyond any thing that can be 
ccmceived ; and the i^ind almost fisiinted, 
even beneath this feeble image of the dread 
grandenr, the all-pervading mercy, and the 
ceaseless harmony of heaven. When this 
portion of the service of the Temple was 
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Over, a solemn pause ensued, and no si 
was heard within or without the sa 
courts. This consecrated silence contii 
for some time, till sit length it was ii 
rupted by the distant blowing of trum 
from the heights around Jerusalem. ' 
was quickly echoed from one to the ot 
and got louder and louder, till it was 
swered by the silver trumpets of the si 

tuary. 

It was the proclamation of the new m< 
Levites had been stationed on the hilL 
give the first signal of its discovery, and 
tice of this was no sooner received at 
Temple, than the golden doors, that com 
nicated with the apartments of her minisi 
slowly opened to the sound of music ; j 
the high priest dressed in his pontifical ro 
attended by his Sagan on his right hand, 
his Interpreter on his left, entered the S5 
tuary and took his. station before thel a 
He had on his forehead a triple crown^ 
graved with the ineffable name of Jeho^ 
Over his white tunic he wore the mehi 
round garment of hyacinthine hue, bord< 
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with a deep fringe of golden bells and pome- 
granates, and girded with a zone of curious 
workmanship. Above this was the ephod, 
a short vesture of five colours ; gold, purple, 
scarlet, silk, and violet. It was fastened 
on the shoulders by two most precious sar* 
donyx stones, bearing the names of the 
sons of Jacob engraven on them, in either 
stone six. The elder of them were placed 
on the right shoulder and the younger on 
the left. Round his neck was chained the 
sacred breastplate, engraved with the names 
of all the tribes. It was composed of twelve 
rare gems, jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, 
emerald, sardonyx, sardius, chrysolite, be* 
ryl, topaz, crysophras, jacinth, and ame^ 
thyst. These, with commixing beams, dart- 
ed their dazzling radiance on the sight, and 
gratefully reminded the children of Israel, 
that their God bore them still on his heart. 

When the* high priest reached the golden 
altar, he solemnly elevated his right hand 
and pronounced the eternal benediction: 
" The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
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be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace." 
His arm thrice rose aad fell as he pro- 
noiinced this triple blessing. Each time, he 
spoke the name of Jehovah in a different 
acoent ; and, each time, in the elevation of 
his hands, he extended the three middle 
fingers of .his right hand in so conspicuous 
a manner, as to exhibit a manifest emblem 
of the three Hypostases. When he had con^ 
chided his benediction, he took the book of 
the law written in pure Hebrew, and unrdl- 
ing it till he came to that part describing 
the Exodus from Egypt, he read a sentence 
in a low voice to his interpreter, who imme^ 
diately proclaimed it aloud in the mixed 
dialect commonly spoken ; and, in this way 
they continued instructing the people for 
j^me * time ; the one reading, the other ior 
terpreting. Song and prayer then suc- 
ceeded, when he again blessed the congre- 
gation, and they departed from the Temple. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The following mornmg was the tenth of the 
month. The city bleated like the plain, for 
all the unblemished lambs of the flocks were 
being driven into it, and received into the 
hdnses in preparation for the passover. It 
was usnal to keep them in some of the prin- 
cipal chambers, that they might remain 
constantly in sight of the family, to remind 
them of the solemn festival they were so 
soon to commemorate. The pascal lamb, 
trhich was to be slain in Laadon's house, 
iras tied to the handle of one of the large 
water*jars standing in the room, where the 
supper was to be celebrated. The animal, 
who was used to be fostered by man, and 
was ignorant of its approaching fate, be- 
trayed no uneasiness at the situation as^ 
Mgned it; but after remaining contentedly 
tb^re for some hours, it suddenly showed 
the most evident tokens of alarm and dis* 
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tress. Its piteous bleatiogs and supplica- 
tory looks were noticed by the family ; who, 
fearing it was ill, and if so, not fit to be 
offered as a sacrifice, they sent it to the 
shepherd to be changed for another. Ano- 
ther came and succeeded to the post the first 
had, occupied. This also soon began to show 
equal marks of terror. A careful investigs^tioQ 
of the room then took place, and near ^t 
part where the water-jars stood, a serpei^t'f^ 
head was discovered forcing its way througli 
an aperture in the wainscot. Laadon drew 
his sword and attempted to strike it off, but 
the reptile withdrew into its retreat and va- 
nished from sight. Laadon, however^ did 
not like such an inmate, and immediately 
sent for Artemas the charmer, who lived in 
the suburbs of the city^ near the potter's 
field. Artemas quickly appeared with a 
basket and bag in one hand, and a dulcimer 
in the other ; and said, if it was not the deaf 
adder, he should soon be able to draw the 
reptile from its lurking-place. Some of the 
party were going to withdraw before he be- 
gan his operations, but he begged them to 
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pemain and witnesis the wonderful power of 
harmony over these creatures « Curiosity 
prevailed over fear, and they complied with 
this request. He first enjoined the most 
perfect silence, and then taking his dulci- 
mer, began to play a soft and wild kind of 
melody, accompanying it with his voice. 
He had not done this long before the ser- 
pent was seen to dart its head out of the 
crevice ; and after remaining for a few mi- 
nutes in a listening attitude, gradually drew 
forth its shuddering length of form and ad- 
vanced on the floor towards Artemas. Its 
crest, or hood, was curiously speckled with 
Mack and white, and the various spots on its 
body brightened and dilated with still in- 
creasing beauty, as it seemed to feed on 
sound, and with half erected form, followed 
the music with a graceful undulating motion, 
and kept the most perfect time. When Ar- 
temas thought he had sufficiently exhibited 
himself and the serpent, he made a sudden 
pause, and> the creature dropped down as if 
deprived of sense. He did not leave it time 
to recover itself, but immediately seizing 
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upon it, tied it up ia the bag. He was then 
going to open his basket and show his danc- 
ing snakes, which, he said, would come and 
go as he played on his dulcimer or ceased 
from playing, and would twine themselves 
round him without doing him any injury. 
But every one was quite satisfied with what 
they had already seen, and he departed with 
his new prey. 

On the morning of the passover, Laadon 
set out with his. friends towards Betjiany, a 
village situated at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. He went to meet some relations and 
conduct them to his house, and Sephorato 
make some inquiries after her old friend Ar- 
balio, who had not been heard of since he 
went up to the feast the year before. They 
must necessarily go through much of the 
city in their way thither; and when they 
came opposite to the iron gates of the pri- 
son, their course was impeded by the un- 
usual concourse that was gathered before it, 
and extended from thence to the judgment 
hall, and in attempting to force their way 
' through the crowd, they got so entangled in 
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It that they could neither move one way nor 
the other, and were obliged to wait .till it % 
was dispersed. 

The governor had promised the Jews to 
pardon one of their condemned criminals; 
an unusual interest was excited, and the 
anxious relations were waiting between hope 
and despair, to know which it should be. 
The Roman soldiers, who guarded the door, 
(compassionating their feelings, had admitted 
them within the range themselves occupied, 
so that they stood apart from the tumultuous 
crowd and conspicuous to the eyes of all the 
people. The great bar that secured the en- 
trance to the place of justice was, at length, 
heard to fall. Every voice was instantly 
hushed, and a deep silence prevailed, which 
was only interinipted by the harsh grating of 
the iron bolts. The ponderous folding doors 
were then opened, and discovered the cri- 
minals coming forth to their fate. Two 
malefactors first issued out, each bearing the 
cross on which they were to suffer. Mur- 
der was marked in large characters on one 
cross, and treason on the other. The poor 
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creature who was attempting to carry th^ 
latter, required another to assist him, and 
seemed bowed down with penitence and 
grief. He did not dare to look on his fellow- 
creatiires, but cast one upward glanpe to 
heaven, and then bent his eyes on the 
ground; and, as he passed his wailing fa- 
mily, inclined his body nearer to the earth ; 
and thought, that crucifixion could have no 
such lacerating nail, as that anguished cry 
of, brother, sister, father, wife, and friend, 
that then pierced and tore his very heart. 
The other criminal had a dreadfully hardened 
look. His glaring eye bid defiance to shame, 
or infamy, or death ; and the hollow laugh of 
a demoniac shook his frame as he bid adieu 
to half a dozen haggard wretches, who 
seemed more nearly allied to him by the 
bands of vice than by the ties of nature. 

A manacled youth was then brought for- 
ward towards his friends to be liberated. 
The hectic of joy and hope had already 
faintly tinged his sallow cheek and relumed 
his languid eye ; but when he was delivered 
to his parents, when he felt his chains fall- 
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ing, belield himself surrounded by his weep- 
ing-, smiling kindred ; and heard the air 
rend with the gratulating shout of an ap- 
plauding multitude ; the tide of happiness 
flowed too swiftly on his soul, and over- 
whelmed all his sentient powers, so that he 
was borne through the crowd in a swoon. 

Other prisoners then came out, and all 
the rest of the people who had been in the 
court, and part of the crowd moving off in 
one direction and part in another, Laadon 
and his company were able to proceed. 
They passed the pool of Bethesda ; but they 
had already lost so much of the day before 
the judgment hall, that they h&d not time 
to stop and commiserate the afflicted beings 
who were waiting for the moving of the 
waters. Every one of the five porches, 
which were built round the pool were com- 
pletely filled, and despair seemed the only 
misery that might not be found in them. 

When they had crossed the brook Ke- 
dron, and the valley of Jehoshaphat, and had 
advanced within sight of the sequestered 
village of Bethany, they met Laadon's 
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friend coming towards Jerusalem^ and 
turned again to go with him ; ' for it was now 
getting towards the very eve of the passover, 
and they scarcely got home before the ob- 
servances of the feast began. They first 
searched the house with the most scrupulous 
exactness in eveiy part, to see that there 
was no leaven in it. Every crumb of bread 
was thrown away or destroyed. Cakes of 
unleavened dough were then baked, and all 
the family being assembled together with 
great solemnity, the lamb was brought for- 
ward and slain in the presence of them all. 
A basin was held to receive its blood, and a 
bunch of hyssop dipped in the basin to 
sprinkle the upper lintel and posts of the 
door, while they knelt down and prayed 
that the destroying angel might not be al- 
lowed to approach that dwelling. The lamb 
ivas then roasted whole, and eaten in haste 
with bitter herbs and unleavened bread, 
while they all stood round a large table with 
their tunics girded, their sandals on their 
feet, and their staves in their hands, as 
ready to depart. Not a bone of the lamb 
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was broken either in the slaying, or the 
dressing, or the eatings and the flesh that 
remained was consumed with fire. 

When this meal.was^nded, Laadon called 
the attention of his children to the meaning 
of it, and explained to them with great per^ 
spicuity, that it was. at once both a memo* 
rial of the past, and a type of the future 
olercies of God. He then poured out a cup 
of wine and drinking of it himself> passed 
it from one t6 the other, till all had partaken 
of it, and the holy festival was concluded by 
singing the great Hallel. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tm£ feast of ualeairened bread immediately 
succeeded the passover. It continued seven 
days ; the last of these commemorated their 
passage through the Red Sea^ and was^ ob- 
served with peculiar solemnity. 

After the days of the feast were over, 
Gaphtor and Sephora prepared to leave Je- 
rusalem. They proposed to return to Nain 
by the eastern banks of the Jordan ; and, 
accordingly, left the city by a different gate 
to the one at which they entered it, and 
again crossing the brook Kedron and the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, ascended the Mount 
of Olives, by that path which David took 
when he wandered sorrowfully forth, an 
exile from his royal city, bare-footed, weep- 
ing as he went, his head strewed with dust, 
his heart torn by remorse and pierced by the 
envenomed fang of filial ingratitude ; while 
conscience, with a voice that broke the si- 
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nee of his soul^ told him that all he felt 
as but a just retribution for his own rebel- 
)n against an almighty Father. The gloom 

the ancient trees seemed to encourage 
editation; and the mind naturally sought 

retrace the sorrows of the humbled mo- 
irch while ascending this path^ which was 
ill called the^path of tears. 
Mount Olivet was divided into three sum- 
its ; the most northerly was the highest ; 
id, as it were, overhung the city, and af- 
rded one of the finest views of it. Here 
ley took leave of Jerusalem and their 
iends, who bestowed on them parting gifts ; 
id Sephora, as her last request, begged 
r Laadon to continue his inquiries after 
rbalio, of whom they had been unable to 
btain any certain tidings. They travelled 
ti descending ground till they reached a 
^untain, which was generally made the 
rst resting-place between the holy city and 
ericho. From hence they proceeded along 
ri intricate road, presenting a quick succes- 
on of hills and vallies ; which, though 
jmewhat sterile by nature, bore the same 
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marks of industry and fruitfulness as those 
in the more northern parts of Judea. 

After travelling for some hours through 
this cheerful scenery, they reached the con- 
fines of the wilderness, a most comfortless 
and abandoned place; consisting of high 
rocky mountains so torn and disordered, as 
if the earth had here suffered some great 
convulsion, and its very bowels had been 
turned outward. 

From the tops of these hills of desolation^ 
the eye looked down on that awful and mo- 
tionless expanse of waters, whose appear- 
ance naturally suggested the idea of death. 
A high ridge of cheerless mountains, no 
otherwise diversified than by a quick succes- 
sion of naked rocks and precipices, and ren- 
dered frightful by a multitude of torrents that 
jfeU on all sides of them, ran along its eastern 
coasts. And thus enclosed iii its bituminous 
and desert shores, the watery monster look- 
ed as if entombed in its native sepulchre, 
doomed to meet the vengeance of eternal 
fire. 
As they descended towards the plains of 
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^riclio, nature again assumed a gentler as- 
5ct, and seemed to have withdrawn her 
rariance from the surrounding regions, only 
bestow it in greater abundance on this 
)ured spot. 
Tie plain (the great field, ^as it was called) 

about seventy furlongs in length, and 
rty in width. It was situated between 

mountains, reaching from the village 
abara to the lake As|>haltes. The river 
Ian ran through it, and it was also wa- 
A by many lesser streams ; on the bor- 
; of which were fruitful orchards,' Cyprus 
s, palms, and myrobalans, and that little 
•ny bush called za-cho-he, whose fruit 
o much esteemed aftiong the Arabs for 
healing virtues, grew here in profusion. 
5 air was scented with a thousand 
jets, but the smell of honey predominated 
r every other, and the hum of the wild 
's wing formed the unceasing music of 
plain. 
They pitched their tent near the site of 

old city, and did not enter the new, 
ich stood at some distance under a barren 
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mountain of immense lengthy stretching from 
the borders of Scythopolis to the coasts of 
Sodom. 

Early on the morrow they left this station, 
crossed the deep and rapid Jordan on a raft, 
and encamped by the Dead Sea. 

Whilst Caphtor was assisting in setting 
up the tents, Sephora walked along the 
margin of this solemn shore. It was all one 
scene of wild desolation, and marked the 
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footsteps of an avenging God. Images of vl 
such vastness and sublimity more than fill, ? 
they ^ii^tend the mind, and produce pain ra- ^ 
ther than pleasure. She went forward for i 
some way, but found nothing to vary the 
prospect till she came to an opening in the 
rocks, where tamerisks and oleanders were 
growing in great luxuriance, as well as va- 
rious other shrubs that seemed more peculiar 
to the soil. Struck with the peaceful charms 
of this narrow glen, she turned into it to ad- 
mire its bloom, and look for that deceitful 
fruit whose beauty proves but dust and 
ashes. She was for a long time unsuccess- 
ful in her search, but gathered many other 
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s^hrubs and floweri$ that were before unknown 
to her. At length she saw a fruit resembling 
the description of the apple of Sodom ; and, 
cm gathering it, it proved the same. She 
examined it attentively, and thought that 
though a singular, it seemed a perfect pro- 
duction of nature, and not a blasted one as 
was generally imagined. She had now de- 
stroyed with her touch the only fruit that 
grew on the plant ; but looking a little higher 
up the glen, she saw a profusion of them 
growing over a jutting, piece of rock, which 
though rising abruptly, and at a consider- 
able distance from the path- way, she thought 
she should have but little difficulty in climb- 
ing. Yet she hesitated for a moment whe- 
ther she should not return for Caphtor, be- 
fore she attempted to secure her prize. She 
looked back, and was surprised to see how 
far she had wandered. She looked forward, 
and saw that a few paces more would ac- 
complish her wish. She accordingly re- 
solved just to snatch the fruit and then has- 
ten back as fast as she was able. But when 
she got nearer to the apples, she found them 
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more inaccessible than she had imagined, p 
The rock was so smooth and slippery that it 
would have been hazardous to climb it; but|^ 
perhaps a little further on, it would be more 
practicable. The glen in this place made a 
sharp angle, and Sephora— whether it was 
the latent consciousness that she h^d idly 
wandered from her protector, or whether it jn 
was the arresting band of the warning spirit 
that would have stayed h6r course, we can- 
not say ; but certain it is, that she felt slie 
ought not to proceed. Yet so very near her 
object, and when it could m^ke but the dif- 
ference of a few minutes, it seemed absurd ^c 
to go back. She went forward, and had 
just turned the fatal angle, when she found ^i 
herself seized by two Arabs, who datted out 
of a spacious excavation in the rock, imme- 
diately under that point where the apples of le 
Sodom grewi o 

All her flowery treasures fell at their feet, 
while she lifted up her hands to implore their 
pity, and offered the riches of Keroob if they [o 
would restore her to her husband. It was m I] 
vain she besought them, they understood nei- h 
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Uier her language nor that of mercy, and the 
wild ferocity that characterized the expres- 
sion of their countenances, loudly proclaimed 
that their hand was against every man, and 
every man's hand was against them. 

They were bare-headed, according to the 
custom of their nation, . and . armed with 
crooked poniards in their girdle. Their 
horses were fastened within the cave, which 
also exhibited the remains of the meal they 
were making when Sephora appeared before 
it. They did not wait to finish their hamza 
and doweeda, but hastily drinking large 
potions of wine, while they alternately held 
their trembling captive ; they lifted her on 
one of their coursers and galloped off with 
their prey. 

Sephora knew no more till she found her- 
self lying by a fountain, and the Arabs al- 
most drowning her with water to recover her 
from a swoon, which she wished might have 
been the everlasting one of death . S he looked 
round on the country, but could not recognise 
any of its features ; only that she supposed 
that the dark ridge of hills she saw to the 
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west, must be those that bordered and confi 
cealed the Asphaltic lake. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, 
the Arabs again placed her on horseback, 
and conveyed her onward with great swift- 
ness, over a wild and pathless country. 
They had travelled for some hours without 
seeing a symptom of any human habitation; 
when, on gaining the summit of a long and 
dreary hill, they looked down a wide and 
verdant vale, where the black and comely 
tents of Kedar, to the number of several 
hundreds, were placed in circles .on the 
grassy plain. Droves of camels, and asses, 
and flocks of sheep, and goats, were feeding 
round them ; and the shepherd boys were 
keeping watch. 

The dowan into which Sephora was con- 
veyed seemed to be the chief ; it was sur- 
rounded with guards, stood in the centre of 
the others, and was composed of loftier tents. 
As for the fashion of them, it was the same 
as the rest. They were made of hair-cloth, 
and of an oblong figure, not unlike the bot- 
tom of a ship turned upside down. 
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The Sheik was not within his encamp- 
ment ; he, and most of his tribe were gone 
to hunt a lion, which had been roused in 
the thickets of Abarim. 

The two marauders no sooner received 
this intelligence, than the spirit of the chase 
lighted up their wild features, and they were 
impatient to be gone. They called out with 
irehemence before the door of the Hhymas, 
^and an old woman appeared, whose harden- 
ed features looked as if they had never yet 
been mollified by compassion. To her cus- 
tody they committed their prisoner ; and,r 
ordering the guards to keep a strict watch, 
they galloped off. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The old wcnnan cut an eye of scrutiny on 
her new charge, and taking her by the hand 
led her to her mistress^ who was sitting on 
a mat, with a basket of frait^ a charrah of 
camel's milk, and cakes of ensassowe bread 
before her. She was dressed with great 
study and exactness, her shining black hair 
was all gathered together, and hung down 
in one hmg plait entwined with pearls. A 
triangular piece of flexible gold, artfully 
pierced in various figures, was fastened round 
her forehead, and an embroidered handker- 
chief bound over this surmah, falling care- 
lessly on the favourite lock, completed her 
head dress.»- Her nose was ornamented with 
a glittering jewel. Her jellebba, a close- 
bodied dress, was made of gauze, and had 
the constellation of Bootes painted on it. 
Her hyke, which is the outer covering of 
the Arabs, and serves them both for raiment 
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in the day/ and a covering in the night> was 

made of grey woollen of the finest texture, 

and richly embroidered with scarlet poppies. 

It was not wrapped round her, but lying in 

loose folds on the ground. This was the 

object that met Sephora's eye on entering the 

tent. It seemed such a deliverance to her to 

be given up by the robbers and consigned to the 

. care of her own sex, that something like hope 

began to revive in her bosom, and she dared 

to think of Caphtor, as she cast oh the 

Sheik's wife the t^out ardent looks of sup^ 

plication for mercy, and anxiously sought 

some beam of pity in her painted eye, }mt 

she sought in vain« No kind relentings of 

nature discomposed heir measured features, 

and Sephora saw with a heavy heart, that 

she might as well have looked for sympathy 

from her gaudy vest, as from her inanimate 

and listless countenance. 

Happily, however, though pity did not 
work, another passion did, which, not to 
slander human nature, was at least as active 
and as availing. Notwithstanding all the 
outworks of pride that surrounded her, the 
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Sheik's wife immediately saw in her captive, 
a powerful rival, who would reduce her to 
the condition of a slave. Jealousy made her 
inventive, and roused every faculty she pos- 
sessed to plan her escape. Not a moment 
of time was to be lost, for every thing dcr 
pended on the thing being accomplidhed 
before her husband's return. She first mo- 
tioned Sephora to sit down on a mat, and 
partake of her repast, and then dispatched 
the old woman into the inner tent, to prepare 
some of their most savoury dishes to welcome 
their captive guest, as her rank seemed to 
merit some peculiar honour. (Sephora wore 
her white raiment, girded with a zone of pre- 
cious stones, which Laadon had given her on 
her departiire from Jerusalem, and there wa^ 
besides a dignified simplicityUn her deport- 
ment that might well be imagined to belong 
to rank.) The old nurse seemed impressed 
with the idiea of her dignity, and hobbled off 
with the greatest alacrity to obey this order, 
and her mistress knew that it would take her 
long to execute it. But no sooner had she 
disappeared behind the partition of the tent, 
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than the Sheik's wife rose from her seat; and 

making a signal of caution and silence^ she 

took the old woman's hyke, which was six 

feet broad, and several feet long/ and wrapr 

ping it round Sephora, fastened one end 

with a bodkin, and in the other, bound up 

all the cucassowe cakes, the fruit, and the 

remains of a case of water. Then dipping 

a cup made of an ostrich eggy in the charrak 

of camel's milk, she held it to her lips, and 

as soon as she had drank, unwound the tire 

that confined her hair, and in the place of 

it put on the nurse's burnoose, a sort of 

hooded cloak that quite covered her bead and 

face, and concealed her flowing tresses, and 

making a sign to her to walk as if one leg 

was shorter than the other, she dismissed her 

firom the Hhymas. 

As soon as she was gone, her invention 
was again at work in order to prevent the 
old woman from having any suspicion that 
she had been an accomplice in the prisoner's 
escape^ She took the image of their idol 
that stood in the corner of their tent,. and 
wrapping Sephora's tire round its head, and 
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covering it with her own hyke, she laid it 
down on a mat as if asleep, then lying down 
herself, she closed her eyes, and waited the 
arrival of her nurse. Fortunately she did 
not enter this part of the tent till her cookery 
was quite complete, and it had taken her so 
long to make her savoury meats that it ex* 
cited no surprise to find both her charges 
fast asleep, particularly when she observed 
what a hearty meal they had made on the 
provisions she had left before them. 

She and her mistress usually dozed away 
an hour or two at this time of the day, and 
feeling more inclined to join the party than 
to disturb it, she looked round for her wrap-' 
pings, but saw that her prisoner had Iain 
down on the place where she left them — this 
did not distress her, for she knew her master's 
hyke was as warm bjs her own, and she soon 
found she could sleep as soundly in it. No 
music was ever more grateful to the Sheik's 
wife, than were now her nurse's well-timed 
shores. She thought herself sure from 
all danger of detection, and resolved to es-* 
cape suspicion by being the first to give the 
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alarm. She even purposed to accuse the 
old ivoinan of haFing ^iroured the escape, or 
else to persoaxie her that it must have been 
effected while they were both asleep. 

fiut let us leave the Arab's tent, and foUow 
Sephora; 

The guards, who were thickly stationed 

round the door of the Hhymas, suffered 

her to pass, and saw her hobbling nimbly 

up the western hill, without ever suspecting 

that she was any other than the person whose 

diess she had assumed. What the joy of 

her soul was at finding herself beyond the 

precincts of the encampment, we will not 

endeavour to describe. She felt for a time 

as if she had nothing more to ask of heaven. 

It is not in the first moments of deliver^ 

ance firom imminent and immediate danger 

that the mind pauses to reflect on perils in 

more uncertain forms, but soon terrifying 

visions began to throng around her. The 

pursuit of the Arabs when her escape wa6 

discovered — ^the fear of losing her way, and 

the dread of keeping in it» lest it should be 

the means of their retaking her — the attack of 
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wild beasts — ^the distraction of her husband, 
and the uncertainty of finding him where 
she left him, even should she escape all the 
dangers of the way, and her enfeebled fiume 
be able to bear up under the fatigue of tra- 
versing these pathless wilds. Why, thought 
Sephora, is my mind so insatiable of misery 
as to grasp at all these uncertain horrors, the 
evil of the passing moment is all that my 
heavenly father has appointed me to bear, 
and every thing beyond that, is a burden that 
I bind on myself? Have I not more cause 
for gratitude than for distrust, for hope than 
for fear ? 

The closing shadows of evening now began 
to make distant objects more indistinct, and 
the colour of her hyke and bur noose could 
scarcely- be distinguished from the grey 
stony hill she was descending. This was 
a favourable circumstance to her escape, but 
that same duskiness which shrouded her from 
observation, obscured all the landmarks 
which were to guide her on her course. 

From the time she recovered from her 
swoon, she had attentively considered the 
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country, and on regaining the summit of *the 
hill, after escaping from the tents of Kedar, 
she recognized several bold projecticms of 
rock, an Alpine height and a scathed oak, 
that she remembered to have passed on the 
right hand or on the left, and these now 
looked like friends offering to guide her 
back. But darkness so soon perplexed the 
scene that distant objects were no longer 
visible; She however distinctly remembered 
lat that she had passed through the long valley 
St i that lay at the foot of this hill, and she had 
BE I no hesitation in pursuing her path in that 
i direction. The valley extended many fur- 
ai I longs, and the way through it was rough 
ad I and difficult, but she reached the . further 
Id ; end of it in safety and without any real 
^j cause of alarm, though her weakened spirits 
a had conjured up many imaginary ones. 
It metamorphosing the rocks into Arabs, and 
I the murmuring of the wind into the. steps 
^ of her pursuers. Here she resolved to con- 
tinue for the remainder of the night. She 
crept some little way up the hill that skirted 
the valley, sat down among the loose stones. 
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and opened the provisions her deliverer b 
bestowed on her. Never were food andlfl 
rest more grateful and mcM*e absolutely ner||v 
cessary than she now found them, and he: 
Arabian disguise, which had rather incuin^ 
bered her in her flight, was now comfortable 
to repel the cold, and make her endure the 
hardness of her flinty couch. 

With a mind worn by the intenseness of 
its own feelings, and a body wearied by 
violent and unabated exertion, she had 
scarcely eaten her bread and lain down, 
before sleep came to relieve her from all 
her terrors and her cares, or, perhaps, we 
might rather say, to give her a lighter and 
more visionary sense of them^ for the 
images of the day still continued flitting 
before her. Now she was chained to the 
pillar of the Arab's tent ; then with Caphtor 
on the heights of Sapho, but suddenly torn 
from him and borne away, while the shout 
of a multitude pursiied her. This last im- 
pression got more and more vivid, till fear 
broke the bands of sleep, and she awoke 
to the horror of finding that this was more 
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in a dream, and that nothing but the 
avy sleep into which she had fallen, could 
re prevented her from being sooner roused 
those wild and savage yells that rent the 
ence of the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The moon was set, and the heavens were all 
clouded over ; no sound of horses' feet was 
to be heard ; yet Sephora concluded that her 
pursuers would take their course down the 
valley, and she scrambled higher up among 
the brush wood. The shouts got louder, and 
her fears rose in proportion, and accelerated 
her speed in reaching the top of the hill. 
But here her terrors were in some degree re- 
lieved by seeing plainly that she was not the 
object of pursuit. 

The shouts proceeded from the Arabian 
hunters, who had achieved their object, and 
ensnared the monarch of the forest in their 
toils : and she had only heard the yells more 
distinctly because she had been approach- 
ing them. 

The brow of the hill, whose summit she 
had gained, overhung a plain, whose extent 
could riot be discerned, but in it were col- 
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!ted some hundreds of Arabs, wild and fierce 
the beasts they were pursuing. They were 
uwn up into a circle, enclosing an area of 
x>iit a furlong in diameter. Most of them 
ere armed with a blazing torch in one hand, 
nd a javelin or spear in the other ; while 
xeiv scimitars suspended from their girdle^ 
learned by their side. 

Freedom and daring courage flashed from 
heir dark ferocious countenances, and their 
^d shouts of triumph accorded well with 
hd barking of their war dogs, and the howl- 
Jigs and cries of the various animals who oc- 
:^\||>ied the centre of the scene, and had been 
gradually drawn together in this narrow com- 
pass to meet their impending destruction^ 
lu vain did some appear still to defy the 
power of man. The devouring jaws of the 
deadly hyaena, the broad glare of the lion's 
eye, the threatening attitude of the springing 
tiger, the ostrich, with her vainly expanded 
quivering wing, served but to heighten their 
isavage joy, and raise their dauntless spirit. 

All these sights and sounds displacing at 
once the darkness of the night,^ and the si- 
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lence of these deserts, were in the hi^ 
degree sublime and terrible. 

The slaughter wus just at this moiP 
about to commeiice. The outer circle ^ 
composed chiefly of horsemen : among fii 
she recognised the two who had borne 1 
away ; and one with a javelin in his haf 
and his arm stretched out in the attitude 
command, she presumed to be the chief, fW 
whose tent she had escaped* 

She remained for some minutes on t 
station she had attained, in part from i 
knowing where to betake herself, but xAi 
from inability to move her trembling liml 
As soon, however, as she had time to cottt 
her mind, she considered that this strati 
scene boded her good rather than evil^ sii 
it was evident, that neither the Sheik t 
his tribe had visited their tents since 1 
escape from them ; consequently, it was i 
likely that any one was in pursuit of h 
And even when they had finidbed the deal 
scene of tiiie chace, and returned to their i 
campment, they might probably be too w^ 
to think of going in search of her ; while 
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the mean time she would be pursuing her 
way, and perhaps arrive at the haren where 
she would be, before any new danger could 
orertake her. 

These thoughts comforted her mind^ and 
so appeased her trepidation as to enable her 
to torn from this cruel scene, quit the brow 
of the precipice, and slide herself a little 
way down the hill. But surrounded as she 
was by darkness, she did not dare to attempt 
descending it. She feared that much of the 
night yet remained ; but her sleep had been 
kxnger than she imagined, and she had soon 
the ccmifbrt of seeing the dawn begin to 
glimmer in the east, and afford her light 
enough to continue her way. 

She wished if possible exactly to retrace 
the steps by which she ascended the hill, 
afid find the place where she had slept, as in 
her alarm on being so suddenly awoke, she 
had left the case of water behind her. It 
was in vain that she looked for this now 
invaluable treasure : there was such a same^ 
Bess in the nature of the ground, and it was 
flio uncertain which direction she had taken 
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in the dark, that she was convinced it was 
only wasting her time and strength to search 
for it any longer. 

The light was rapidly increased, and the 
shouts of the hunters still continued. She 
was thankful to hear them, being aware that 
the longer they protracted their savage sport, 
so much the better would be her chance of 
escape. 

The country from this point was an ex- 
ceedingly barren wildemesss, with so little 
diversity in it that it oflfered no clue to guide 
the traveller on her course. Large masses p 
of rock, bursting through the sterile soil, and 
a long, gradual, tedious acclivity, of many 
miles in extent, was the cheerless view that 
met her eye on leaving the valley. It was 
but a dreary prospect, and the further she 
went the more dreary it seemed. She had 
never experienced till this day the awful 
power of solitude, or known how utterly in- 
supportable it would have been but fdr>the 
conscious presence of the Almighty. 

There was a stillness, a stagnation, in 
these deserts, that might be felt. The only 
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appearance of life that they exhibited, was in 
some of its most loathsome forms. Reptiles 
and beetles of various kinds were crawling 
or basking on the rocks, appearing to enjoy 
that fervid heat under which she was ready 
to sink. Yet the certainty that her God was 
as near her in those oppressive solitudes, as 
when in the bosom of domestic happiness, 
enabled her to bear up under the weight of 
the variously painful sensations that assailed 
both her body and her mind. Her thirst 
now became almost intolerable, and the 
doubt she was in respecting her path, added 
not a little to her sufiferings. Even supposing 
she was in the right one, she knew she must 
not hope to meet with any thing to assuage 
it, till she reached the fountain where she 
recovered from her swoon, and she recol- 
lected after this stony ground was passed, 
that there was a large sandy tract, where 
the heat would be still, more insupportable* 
She could scarcely bear to think of it. 

How ready is the mind to distrust, yet 
how often are mercies found in those very 
things we most dread. It was thus with 
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Sephora. When she came to this sandy ps^ 
of the wilderness, instead of that incri^se of 
suffering which she had anticipated, she had 
advanced but a tittle way before she had the 
joy of finding as much as half a furlong of 
ground covered over with that juicy species 
of melon, called by the Arabs et^navoi ;• 
and when she had quenched her thirst, and 
had gone on some way further, she w^ 
tomforted by seeing tracei^ of the horses 
feet that had. carried her away the evening 
before, and these served her as a guide till 
the duskiness of the evening rendered them 
invisible. Still, however, she had not lost 
her clue, for there was a high solitary tower 
seated on the summit of a hill, standing at 
tbe entrance of a rocky defile, which had 
formerly guarded the pass, and still kept 
its proud station, though now in all the im* 
becility of decay. The -moon, as it appeared 
at intervals, showed this watch-*tower in the 
distance, and she directed her steps with 
confidence towards the well remembered 
Pharos. She eyen hc^ed it might be pos- 

* Water. 
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aible to find her Way through the defile, to 
the fi3untaia which lay about the centre of it» 
where she might quench her thirst and rest 
for the nights And though all beyond thift 
Fpot was uncertainty^ she trusted that the 
same Almighty Protector who had hitherto 
guided and guarded her^ would Hot there 
abandon her. Her eyes were often directed 
toMrards the tower^ and she hiid taken many 
a weary step in her progress towards it; when 
she was alarmed by the appearance of light 
through its narrow apertures. Who <^(>uld 
be there — the Arabs ? They dwell in tents » 
Could it be Caphtor ?— the desert's dreari^ 
ness vanished at the thought. The nidre 
she pondered on this last surmise, the 
greater persuasion she had of its reality. 
What could be more certain than that he 
would seek her ; what more likely than that 
hia steps should have been directed to the 
tcywer, and that he should have kindled that 
fire which might be seen for miles rouod the 
cfyantry, for the express purpose of inviting 
her approach. He could not tell that she 
had been stolen away, he might more fiatu^ 
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rally conclude that she had wandered amon 
the mountains, till she had lost herself^ 
This appearance, which had at first mader 
her stagger with fear, now became the source 
of hope and joy. And when she reached 
the entrance of the defile, instead of turning 
into it, she boldly climbed the hill on which 
the tower stood. Sometime^ a distrustful > 
thought made her pause, and she stopped to 
listen; but there was nothing to be heard 
but the solemn drone of the insects of the 
night, the rustling of leaves, and the soft 
murmur of the evening gale, as it swept over 
the boughs of the ancient pine trees, sounds 
which soothe or sadden the mind, according 
to its previous disposition. 

Distrust and fear again became pre- 
dominant in her's, and these local circum- 
stances served to heighten her timidity. Yet 
still she approached the tower, but it wai$ 
with more cautious steps. She had now 
reached its base, and leaned against its 
mouldering walls, scarcely knowing whether 
she ought to enter them. The narrow aper- 
tures that were left for light, were far above 
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hr head, and she saw she must either go 
into the tower or return unsatisfied, as to 
what it contained. She fancied it would be 
her duty to conquer her fears, and follow the 
impulse that led her to ascend the hill. She 
went forward to search for the entrance, but 
in turning the northern angle, she found a 
wide rent in the building which allowed of 
her seeing through it without being visible 
in return. The first sight that met her, was 
blood on the floor, and the first idea that 
suggested itself was Caphtor's danger arid 
not her own. On looking further, however, 
this apprehension vanished. A large lamp, 
containing many lights, was placed in the 
centre of the building, and immediately op- 
posite sat one of the Arabian priests busily 
employed in cutting up the bleeding head of 
a hyena, and searching out its brains. His 
countenance had in it a wildness and fierce- 
ness of expression, such as belongs to : ^ 
maniac; yet it was mixed with an intel- 
ligence in his eyes which seemed to announce 
all the depths of Satan. His hair was stif- 
fened with gums, and made to stand Out ^1 
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rQumi his &ce, in imitation of the rays of the 
sun, aad his whole appearance well befitted 
his savage and necromantic employment, and 
made her at once shudder and rejoice at the 
danger she had escaped by not having en- 
tered the tower. He was so fully occupied, 
that there was not much fear of his discover^ 
ing her as she descended the hill, which she 
now prepared to do; but just as she was 
comforting herself with this thought, in 
leaning against the fractured wall, one of 
stones gave way and rolled into the building. 
The priest started up with the most lastly 
Jwks of terror, and taking up bis lamp and a 
vessel filled with blood, ran towards the 
door. Sephora stood, or rather trembled 
where she was, beneath the dark shadow <rf 
the mouldering tower. He appeared not to 
suspect any human agency, but waving his 
lamp, and stamping on the earth, he uttered 
many unintelligible words, and flung the 
blood around him. Sephora shuddered as 
she felt some of it fall on her throat. 

When he had finished these incantations, 
he returned to his employment, and she was 
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most thankful to have escaped observation. 

She DO sooner saw him seated again to the 

dissection of the hyena's head, than she once 

more prepared to desoend the hill^ and ac^ 

complished it this time, without any new 

alarm, though not without encountering many 

difficulties, from the occasional darkness a^d 

steepness of the way. However, she not 

only got down the hill, but found her road 

up the defile^ and reached the fountain^ 

where she eagerly quenched her thirst ; and 

casting herself on the ground, felt her mind 

overcome with gratitude for all the dangers 

she had escaped, and filled with the sweetest 

confidence that her prayers would be beard, 

and that the morrow's sun would see her 

restored to her husband. 

She was pouring out her very soul before 
God, half mentally, half articulately, when 
a hoarse, savage laugh, a rude graspi an 
assurance that she was the very person 
they wanted, and an invitation to come 
along with them, seconded by a stout 
pull, stopped her devotions, and made her 
dumb and almost stupid with despair. Re- 
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sistance would have been unavailingy even 
had shebeen capable x>f it, foritwai» three 
stout robbers who had assailed her. They 
bad come to the fountain for water, and 
perhaps but for the sound of her voice might 
have gone away without perceiving her. 
Two of them took her by the hand and 
dragged her down the valley, but she was 
so stunned by this last misfortune, that she 
scarcely knew which way she went, or how 
far, till she was awakened to a sense of her 
situation by feeling one of the men loose his 
hold of her, and hearing the sound as of a 
stone door being lifted up. She could see 
;aothing, for the moon was now set» and the 
heavy dew that was descending darkened 
all the air ; but she imagined she was now 
going into the robber's cave, and made a 
fruitless effort to free herself from the . man 
who held her. This had no effect but to 
make him retain her with a firmer grasp. 
His companions now called to him to come 
on, and he entered a hole in the rock, 
pulling his captive after him. As soon as 
they were in, he gave notice to the other 
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robbers, who immediately closed the door, 
and this they did so hastily that it caught 
the corner of Sephora's hyke, and dragged 
it off, togther with her bumoose. They 
creptr some way through the rock, which 
issued again into the open air, and not into 
a cavern, as she had expected. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The cold dew which now visited her face, 
revived in some degree her spirits, her 
strength, and her confidence in heaven. 
She remembered her escape from the Arab's 
tent, and why not from the robber's den. 

At the' entrance of this den they were now 
arrived, and the thieves gave notice of their 
approach to those within by a shrill whistle, 
which was echoed by the surrounding rocks, 
and answered by the rolling away of a heavy }« 
stonq. The removal of this barrier disclosed 
her prison. It was a spacious and lofty ca- 
vern, whose height and depth the sight could 
not ascertain, though a blazing fire threw its 
light far and wide, and as an old man flung 
logs of wood on it, the flame and sparks 
mounted high, yet they showed nothing but 
as it were, an inverted abyss. . To the right 
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^d left the different strata of rock were 
tinned into dormitories or else into shelves. 
hme of these were littered over with dried 
rass or heath, others with provisions, cooking 
tensils, and weapons of destruction. Three 
' these dormitories were occupied, and the 
oanings of pain or disquietude were heard 
proceed from them. 

On one side were penned a flock of goats, 
id two men, whose countenances partook 
it little of the pastoral character, were em* 
oyed in milking them. A set of hardened 
ttish looking wretches were gathered 
und the fire, and two women of almost 
ind-like appearance were talking loudly 
id coarsely, and were by far the most re- 
tting figures in the group. 
Sephora shrunk back, or endeavoured to 
irink back from this scene, while two of the 
ibbers rushed into the cave, cheering their 
iptain, who was stretched on a bed of sick- 
»5S, with the news of their prize, telling him 
Ley had found an old Arabian woman mut* 
ring by the side of the fountain, who 
►uld make balsam of Zacone, and dress 
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cucassowe, and pilloc, and leblebby, aP^ y 
would soon be able to bring them all aboTii^ 
again. The third then entered, confirming' 
the tidings, and leading after him the reluc* 
tant and terrified Sephora. But what could 
equal their surprise as they turned to behold 
her, at seeing the old Arabian transformed 
into a beautiful young woman, whose inno- 
cent appearance ill befitted this den of wick- 
ledness. The robber who held her loosed his 
grasp, with a mingled emotion of wonder and 
respect; whilst the captain of the gang, 
(whom Sephora instantly recognised, though 
worn by illness and altered by dress, to be 
no other than the priest of Baal,) screamed 
with horror, declaring they had brought the 
tormenting angel who was come to warn him 
of his death. Large agonizing^ drops fell firom ^ 
his face, as he besought her again and again 
to depart. 

In these first moments she scarcely noticed 
his terror, his screams, or his entreaties; 
for, from the dark recesses of the cavern, she 
had heard the clanking of chains, and her 
name pronounced in a tone which partook 
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an exclamation and a groan. It was the 
'I known voice of Caphtor. At the same 
ant, the old man» who was replenishing 
fire, turned to look on her, and in him 
beheld Arbelio. 

he leader of the robbers still continued 
agonizing entreaties to her to depart, 
[berate the captive whom you hold in 
ns/' said Sephora, '' and this old man 

belongs not to the wicked, and I shall 
I depart." 
ew amazement seized the band at finding 

all the secrets of their cavern seemed 
ivn to her, and superstition so awed 
Q, that the demand had scarcely passed 
lips before she found her husband by her 
. She grasped his hand while the thieves 
3 taking off his fetters, and raised her 
ights to heaven. Her complexion, which 
n she entered the cave, fear and weari- 

had made almost as white as her robe, 
became suffused with a glow of devotion, 
e her uplifted eye, beaming with gra- 
te, showed a softer, yet scarcely a less 
ling radiance than the zone with which 
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she was encompassed. Even those whos^ 
minds were less enslaved by wickedness and f 
superstition, might have been almost apt at 
this moment to mistake her for something 
more than human. 

Gaphtor s manacles were now off, and 
Arbelio prepared for their departure by 
lighting two torches of pine-wood^ and lead- 
ing the way to the outlet of the cavem. 
Sephora and her husband followed, while 
the thieves shrunk back as they passed, and )g 
none of them dared to follow them even with 
their looks. But the two women whose 
more hardened and abandoned minds had 
long since lead even that soperstitioms fear» 
that forms the ghost of a murdered con* }^ 
science,, had witnessed the ^ole scene with 
inore suspidoo, and they ventured to go after 
them to the door of the cave^ to see whidi 
way they took. Then returnix^ to thebr 
terrified associates^ they rallied tltem on 
their fears, told them the prisoners had not 
flown over the rocks, and that if they were I 
able to get through the door of the second | 
cavern, they sbould be ready to acknowledge 
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^t they were spirits, or angels, or any 

ttingelse. 

In the mean time Arbelio conducted his 
liberator and her husband through the in« 
tricacies of the pass, till they reached the 
entrance of the, subterranean road; beyond 
this he had never been sinc^e he was first 
brought in a prisoner. But he had gathered 
from the conversation of the thieves, that the 
rock was hollowed out in various directions, 
&at some of the excavations were used as 
places of sepulchre, that the stone door was 
JO artfully contrived, that only those who 
knew its construction could remove it from 
its socket, and that even the robbers them*^ 
selves did not all know how to accomplish it. 
These were discouraging circumstances, but 
they went forward. The bottom of the ca- 
iremous path was a fine white sand, and 
from the traces on it they were able to as- 
zertaAn which was the right way. They had 
aow reached that part where the rock was 
io low as to oblige them to crawl along, when 
t sudden rush of air extinguished the torches, 
ind left them in total darkness. Arbelio 
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thought they had got into some wrong t 
of the cavern, and feared some new d 
Caphtor would have gone forward 1 
counter it, but Sephora begged that 
ever befel them they might remain tog 
They did not remain long in this ai 
situation, for on advancing a little £ 
she had the comfort of laying her hand 
her woollen hyke, and following it wi 
touch till she found where it was shu 
the door, she proclaimed the welcome 
of their being arrived at the extremity 
cavern* The hyke had kept the door 
being quite closed, and but for this ci: 
stance they had probably found it impo 
to open it. This also it was that had 
sioned the rush of air that extinguished 
torches. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The thankfulness of their hearts when they 
had passed this last barrier and closed the 
stone portal could scarcely be expressed. 
Excitement had given Sephora a temporary 
strength, but noyr all intermediate danger 
was passed, she became sensible how com- 
pletely she was exhausted, and felt that she 
must rest. . Caphtor proposed they should 
remain where they were till there was light 
enough to guide them, and wrapping her 
round in her friendly hyke and burnoose, 
made her promise to close her eyes and en- 
deavour to sleep, while he and Arbelio kept 
watch. 

When the sun was risen, they resumed 
their way towards the place where they h^d 
pitched their tent. Caphtor said they wer^ 
act more than eight hours ^om it, and he 
had marked the way so well, that though he 
passed it by moonlight, be thought he should 
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be able to find it again. Their thoughts had 
yet been too tumultuous to allow of any 
regular narration of the events that led them 
to the robber's cave, but now that their 
feelings were more calm, and their situation 
more secure, they were each impatient to 
hear the other's adventures. 

Sephora related hers first; and thea 
Caphtor began with describing the misery of 
his mind at missing her, and the various 
fancies that possessed him. Sometimes he 
thought she had fallen into the sea or over 
precipices, then, that she must have become 
the prey of robbers or wild beasts. At 
length he traced her steps to the entrance 
of the shrubby glen, and when he saw it, 
readily imagined she might have been 
tempted to wander down it. He followed 
the same path she had taken, calling out her ^ 
name, aind often fancying, in the roar of the 
distant cataract, or the reverberation of the 
rocks, that he heard her voice. 

He went forward till he came to the cave 
where the Arabs had seized her : and here 
the certainty of her fate flashed at once upon 
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him. The gathefred flowers that had falkn 
from her band, the place where the horna 
had been standing, the remains of the m* 
finished meal, told the whole truth to his 
distracted mind. Yet a ray of hope broke 
through his despair : he could trace the print 
of the horses' feet on the turf, and he might 
yet ptiTsue and rescue her. He gathered 
up the provisions which he thougfht ^med 
povidentiaily left in the caTe, and went 
eagerly forward, following the steps of the 
eoursers with a speed that would aliAost 
have left them behind. He continued his 
way with unabated swiftness for almost two 
hours, when the light failing, he could no 
longer trace hiis road, and he was constrained 
to sit down and wa^it till the tedious night 
was past^ well knowing that if he once lost 
his only guide, all hopes of recovering her 
would be gone for eter. 

The sense of his owwt calamity, and the 
danglers to which she might be exposed, now 
came upon his mind with redoubled keen- 
ness. During the speed of pursuit, there 
was scarcely time for any regular chain of 
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thought, and his misery found some relief in 
the vigorous exertions he was making to 
recover his lost treasure. But now that he 
was left to solitude and inaction, the bitter- 
neiss of his grief became almost intolerable, 
and would have been utterly so, but for that 
alleviation he found in fervent and unceasing 
prayer — it seemed the only stiptic for bis 
bleeding heart. 

He was not left very long in this situation, 
for two robbers who were prowling about 
these deserts had caught sight of him from 
the heights, and darted On him as their prey. 
He oifered no resistance ; he even hailed 
their approach, for he looked on them as 
guides who would conduct him more quickly 
to Sephora. He questioned them about 
what luck they had had that day before, but 
could gain no satisfactory intelligence. He 
renewed his inquiries when he got to the 
cave, but with no better success. And when 
he found that she was not there, the whole 
bent of his mind was to accomplish his 
escape, and he only dissembled his grief 
that he might the more surely attain his 
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purpose. His readiness to accompany the 
tbieves, had made them look on him as 
one of desperate fortune, who would probably 
be glad to be admitted to their fellowship. 
They had not any suspicion of his design 
to escape, and at night they only used the 
common precaution of rolling the stone to 
the mouth of the cave. 

Caphtor was one who offered his assist- 
ance to do this, and ponderous as he found 
it, he did not despair of being able to move 
it alone, for he had been used to athletic 
exercises from his childhood. Lifting the 
burthensome stone was one of the favourite 
games with the Hebrew youth, and one at 
which he had often borne off the prize. He 
waited impatiently for the hour of sleep, 
but the captain and his crew were so de- 
sirous of giving a favourable idea of the hap- 
piness of their lives, that they made a great 
display of their good cheer, and protracted 
their coarse and vicious mirth till a late hour. 
Caphtor was obliged to excuse his dulness 
by acknowledging himself tired, and telling 
them that he had run from the borders of the 
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Dead Sea to the place where they found 
kim, in less than two hours. This they ad- 
mitted was a sufficient excuse for wearinesSi 
and suffered him to lie down on the mat as* 
signed him, while one by one they followed 
his eixample, and he had soon the xsomfort of 
hearing that they were all in a sound sleep. 
But to make himself more sure that this was 
actually the case, he got up» making some 
little noise, and advanced towards the place 
where diey had left the wine and provisions, 
as if his purpose was to take more of them. 
This he thought would be sufficient to make 
them call but if they were awake, and yet 
that it would not be looked upon as any 
heinous crime that would subject him to 
severer imprisonment. No one spoke or 
moved : the last night's excess had given 
«uch a deadness to their sleep, that a trifle 
would not be likely to rouse them. He ad- 
vanced towards the mouth of the cave, and 
jsucceeded in moving the stone ; but instead 
4>f lodging it on the shelf of rock whefre it 
usually rested, it rolled down into the cavern 
with a tremendous noise, and made the 
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whole crew start wp and fly to arms, Caphtor 
in the mean time escaped out of the den, but 
the pursuit after him was so immediate, that 
he was soon overtaken. He struggled hard 
for hi« liberty, wounded two of the thieves^ 
and disarmed 9A0tber, but being overpowered 
by numbers^ he wai9 loaded with irons, led 
bstpk to the cave, and condemned to be 
starved to death; a more immediate termi*- 
nation to his sufferings being thought too 
merciful a fate. 

He had just brought his adventures to this 
period, when stooping to take up something 
from the grounds he said to Sephora, " Now 
I am sure that we have been pursuing the 
right path, for this ijs the exact spot where 
the robbers found me. These are the wi- 
thered remains of those flowers that tempted 
you from me. When I saw them lying before 
the Arab's cave, I gathered them up, scarcely 
knowing what I did, but they seemed to me 
the last token I might ever find of you. They 
fell from my hand when the robbers seized 
me, and I was made a captive myself. Can 
I see them again without feelings of the most 
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lively gratitude towards that goodness which 
has again brought us together, and made 
them as a way-mark in the wilderness," 

From this place they continued their jour- 
ney with renewed spirits, but when they 
had proceeded some distance, they became 
alarmed by observing fresh marks of hoofs 
on the turf, by which they conjectured that 
the Arabs had passed that way in search of 
Sephora, who had probably escaped them by 
being taken to the robber's den. , 

** How apt we are, in times of sorrow,'* 
said Caphtor, ** to exclaim w^ith our father 
Jacob, ^ All these things are against me ;' 
yet how often have the most afflictive dis- 
pensations of Providence, a manifest con- 
nection with some of our sweetest mercies. 
How often, even on earth, do we gather the 
fruit of that joy which was sown in tears." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Arbelio proposed that they should not go 
through the shrubby dingle, lest the Arabs 
should be lying in wait, and he undertook 
to show them another pass, which they 
reached and traversed in safety ; but when 
they arrived at their tents they found them 
deserted, arid feared they had been pillaged 
likewise. However, on entering they had 
the comfort of seeing refreshments of all 
kinds ready set out for them, though not a 
creature in or about the tents. 

The attendants had made all things ready, 
but at length becoming alarmed that neither 
their master nor their mistress returned, they 
agreed to arm themselves and go in search 
of them. Under their present circumstan- 
ces, seeing food was seeing life. They 
needed not the mechanism of sober custom, 
nor the cold sense of duty, to prompt the 
voice of gratitude. Their hearts were heard 
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in heaven'before their lips. Alas, why is it 
that our thankfulness bears an inverse ratio to 
our blessings — ^why is it that the lord whose 
table groans under a hecatomb shall be 
ashamed to acknowledge the Giver, while 
the poor man s tear of gratitude falls on his 
daily bread ! 

They had scarcely finished their repast 
when the trampling of horses made them run 
to the door of their tent ; it was their at- 
tendants returned with two Arab prisoners, 
by whom they had been attacked. They 
M^ere the same who had captured Sephora. 
One of them had a large saqk tied on hi|s 
horse, and the other had a lion's skin hung 
round his shoulders, the trophy of his recent 
prowess. Their countenances were dark and 
sullen, and they seemed to disdain to ask a 
mercy they would not have granted. 

Caphtor, who understood something of 
their language, told them they had nothing 
to fear from his revenge, neither would he 
reproach them, he would rather teach them 
nicrcy by exemplifying it, and should only 
detain them as prisoners till the morrow, 
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when he intended to strike his tent and move 
out of that neighbourhood . He desired them 
to unfasten the sack from the horse, which 
he now perceived to move, as if it ccmtained 
something alive, and going towards it heard 
low moans, he turned it round to open it, 
but found it curiously sewn up on all sides. 
The Arabs umstitched it with their scymeters 
and discovered a miserable old woman 
more dead than alive. Sephora perceived 
her to be the same to whose care she had 
been consigned. She had her laid on a 
couch, and gave her such things as were 
necessary to restore her. 

It was found on inquiry that she had beeii 
accused by the sheik's wife of having con- 
trived the escape of her captive, and in con- 
sequence had been condemned to be sewn 
up in a sack and thrown into the Dead Sea, 
unless the pursuers, who were immediately 
sent off in search of their lost prize should 
be able to regain her. The poor old creature 
was assured that she should be sent back in 
safety, and that the sheik should be informed 
she was quite iguorant of the escape. In- 
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stead of showing any joy at this promise, she 
threw herself on the ground in the most 
abject manner, and besought that she might 
not be sent back, but miglit live in that tent 
as a slave ; and it was found so impossible to 
quiet her fears or silence her entreaties, 
that at length she carried her point, and the 
following morning saw her seated on the 
waggon that carried the tent's furniture; 
while the Arabs, with an eager expression of 
joy and surprize, beheld their horses restored 
to them, and almost in the same instant 
carressing the animals, and laying their 
right hand on their breast, to give the 
asslem-mak* to their benefactors, they 
mounted and were out of sight. 

While the party were slowly pursuing 
their route towards Nain, Arbelio was called 
on by his young friends, to relate by what 
adventures he had got into the cave. 

" I would," said Arbelio, ** that I had a 
more instructive history to relate, but to 
account for my being found in these deserts, 
I must revert to a period when religion had 

* Compliment of peace. 
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BO sovereign influence over me, when I 
sought the things of this world a$ my 
supreme good, and when, by coming in - 
early contact with vice, I became in liome 
degree a partaker of its wretchedness. Oh ! 
if the young might but be! warned by my 
example, to form their friendships with those 
wrho seek the favour of God, rather than with 
hose who seek the favour of man, I shall not 
lave suffered in vain.. Neither have I suffer- 
ed in vain, for I have now learned to cease 
rom pursuing worldly happiness, and worlds 
y happiness pursues me ; and whatever may 
jeem to be wanting in the outward gift, I 
&nd to be doubly and trebly made up in the 
inward blessing. At the time when I lost 
my parents, I was so young that I have no 
recollection of them but in the parting scene 
vvhen they put me in the arms of Sebat, and 
solemnly recommended me to the father of 
the fatherless. Sebat carried me to his 
home and I saw them no more. 

*' This friend of my father's had an only 
son named Niger, a boy of almost unbounded 
s^enius and passions. If it was ray misfor? 
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tune to be without parents, it was his to har^ 
them. They indulged him in ereiy wisii, 
no thought was so wild^ no temper so m^ 
dictiTO) no humour so indolent^ but their 
injudicious fondness sought either to excuse 
or to gratify it. But I ought not td 
wonder at their infatuation^ since my own 
fully equalled it| for I ehmg to this boy with 
an attachment as partial and even more uih 
divided than their own. 
^ '^ Mine was one of those pliant minds that 
seem as naturally formed to lean on some^ 
thing stronger than itself, as the ivy is to 
entwine the cedar or the oak. Niger and I 
grew up together, we were each eminent kf 
those qualities which the oth^ was deflciefit 
in, and seemed formed for the other's ha^^- 
ness. 

'' Sebat was rich, and aU the advantaged 
that riehes can bestow he desired that hi^ 
•on shouldi enjoy. The most learned mas^ 
ters were accordingly sought for him, bu^ 
sometimes he refused, to see them for many 
weeks tc^ether,. then he would sudd^^ly 
apply to study and in a few days leave me far 
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liehind^ wbo had been regularly plodding oni 
Tfaene &udden blazes of hts genius, instead of 
withering my friendship, served only to ripen 
it, for I considered him so far above me^ that 
they never excited my envy, or discouraged 
me from going quietly on in my humbler 
path* 

" It was. agreed that both of us were to 
be merehants, which was the trade of our 
fathers. But before we entered upon the 
active duties of our calling, we were under a 
promise of spending some months with Julius^ 
a friend of Sebat's, who lived on the banks of 
the Jordan. The family of Julius consisted 
of himself, an infant child, his wife Jaaaho-* 
Bia, and her sister Tryphosa. A happiet,^ ot 
a xMice united household than what it. was 
when we entered it, had never been my fate 
ta behold. 

^' Julius was of a frank and unsuspicious 
temper, yet hasty and somewhat haughty^ 
and when his passions were roused, he had 
no controul over them himself, though they 
often yielded to the gentle inftuenjce of his 
wife. Jaachonia had a thoughtful and a 
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penetrating mind, and estimated qualities 
not so much by their splendour to their 
worth. It seemed as if she immediately 
saw into the real character of Niger, for she 
evidently slighted him, and sometimes sought 
to mortify his pride, while she endeavoured 
to raise me in my own and others estima- 
tion, by paying the greateist deference to my 
opinions, and by often repeating my obser- 
vations. These were distinctions I was so 
wholly unaccustomed to, that I do not know 
but .they increased the bashfulness they were 
intended to remove. Yet I felt most grate- 
ful' for her kindness, and after a time my 
natural shyness wore off in her society, and 
I was able to converse with a brother's free- 
dom. Perhaps, th^ secret hope that I might 
some time or other realty claim that privi- 
lege, gave me more pleasure and confidence 
in her company than I should otherwise have 
felt. 

I had not been long under the same roof 
with Tryphosa before she filled all my 
thoughts. She was, in my eyes at least, 
thrice shining, for beauty, sense, . and 
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modesty, were hers. But if I wished to 
describe her manner, her air, her person, 
her voice, I need but point to Sephora. To 
acknowledge my weakness, and to give you 
an idea how strong the likeness between 
them must be, I have only to say, that when 
I turtaed round last night and beheld her in 
the cave, the first idea that rushed oh my 
mind was Tryphosa — not herself, but her 
spirit, and that bloody stain on her throat 
seemed to me as the murderer's wound. 

" But to continue my story— 

''I never had a thought that I did not 
confide to Niger, and I told him of my 
wishes and my hopes. He tried to laugh 
nie out of them, and. spoke disparagingly of 
the object of my affections. But I vindica- 
ted my choice, maintained my own opinion, 
and dared to entertain a thought contrary to 
hisi This displeased him, and he parted 
from me in anger, while I felt most wretched 
at having lost his friendship, and for the first 
time in my life began to think that the world 
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might have some ranklii^ thorns among its 
sweetest flowers. 

'' I wandered pensively and sorrowfully 
down between the banks of the Jordan, and 
was returning homewards, as miserable as I 
w^ait forth, when I saw my beloved Niger 
coming to meet me, and holding out his hand 
in token of reconciliation. My very heart 
sprang forward to grasp k, and I felt at that 
moment that no sacrifice would be too great 
to make, so that I might but recover his 
favour — but he required none, on the » con- 
trary he came to soothe me with the fondest 
schemes, and give m^ hopes a more decided 
Ibrm. than they bad yet dared to assume; 

** He told me that the first effort of his 
friendship had been to try and disengag^e me 
from my passion, and this he still thought 
the truest kindness, but since that endeavour 
had failed, and my affections seemed ini- 
moveably fixed, his next desire wias to see 
my wishes gratified, and to do all that: he 
could to further their succiess. He then 
reminded me of my youth, and told me it 
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would be wrong to acquaint Try phosa of my 
regard till it had obtained the sanction of 
Sebat^ but that he would isetuni home before 
the term of our visit had expifeds, and obtain 
it for me. That, in the mean^ time» X mighik 
advance myself in the affeetiohs of the family « 
That it was evident Jaachonia already, looked 
on me with the most friendly regard^ and of 
course her sister would be more biassed by 
her opinion, than by that of i any o&er perr- 
soft. He therefore advised me by the most 
assiduous attentions, to endeavour to secure 
and increase her kindness, while 1^ would^ 
be equally watch&l in k^'zing every oppor- 
tunity of impressing Julius and Tryphosa in 
my £sivour, and of indking them sensible of 
what he was pleased to call my unassuming 
vrorthy and ^ose qualities which so ^emi- 
nently qualified me to enjoy and adorn' 
domestic life. e 

** This arrangement was not only calcu- 
lated to gratify my hopes, but it i»eemed to 
me to be formed Wjfth the nicest attention to 
the peculiarity of my feelings, and I felt it as 
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one of those tender and in^perishable ties by 
which friendship binds the heart. 

'' Julius was not uncourteous^ yet he 
seemed to despise, or perhaps to overlook 
me; while his. young kinsman excited his 
most unbounded admiration. I wished for his 
esteem, but to make advances to any one, 
and especially to one twice my age, was so 
foreign to my nature, that had I remained 
for years under his roof, I probably should 
never have attempted it. Niger's offer there- 
fore, of interesting him in my favour was 
most acceptable to me. Nor was his pro- 
posal in regard to his endeavouring to ad- 
vance me in the good opinion of Tryphosa, 
less so, for if I was shy with my friends in 
general, I became absolutely dumb when I 
found myself with her. But in the spciety 
of Jaachonia it was otherwise, my bonds 
seemed to fall from me, and .1 enjoyed a 
freedom from that tyrannous reserve that 
usually enslaved me. In our social walks, 
and occupations I. often contrived to detach 
her from the rest, that I might talk of Try- 
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phosa, or hear her talked of: white I never 
doubted but my interests were going on 
well with my friend, for I knew that Niger's 
eloquence never went to the heart with 
a surer aim than when it was employed in 
describing the domestic virtues and thbs6 
kindred' affections which are as " the parent 
of the home-born joys." I was in too much 
habitual aweof Niger, ever to dare to question 
him on the immediate subject of his frequent 
conversations with my beloved Tryphosa. 
But he now and then dropped a word or 
two, which led me to suppose his exertions 
on my behalf bad not been in vain. I once 
ventured to ask him if a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with her had not raised her in 
bis esteem ? He acknowledged that it had. 
But I was mortified by the manner in which 
he made the confession, for it gave me. an 
idea that he had been more careful not to 
say any thing grating to my feelings, than 
explicitly to declare Ai* awn, and I feared 
in his heart that he still had but a mean opi- 
nion of her. 
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** We hdd now been more than three 
months in the house of Julius. They seem* 
ed to me but as a. single 4ay,' or gentle vision 
of the night, and the course :. of time was 
scai^cely heeded ; tilU as I was one evening 
takiftg my favourite solitary ramble, my 
friend came to me, and reminded me -that 
ourrvisit must have an. end, and said that 
he thou^t the proper tinie was. now. come 
to ask for Sefoat'5 consent to my union with 
Trypihosa, aind that he; ^ proposed going home 
on the morrow to obtain it for me, and re- 

m 

turning again before the n^xt moon. He 
then inquired if I had donfided my hopes to 
Jaachonia. I told him I liad not, but: I was 
siire she was fully aware of them, and did 
not despise the idea- of having me for a 
brother, for she - had often hinted as much to 
me,' and one day said, how much happier it 
wotild maki^ her to see^ herisister the wife of 
a quiet humble-minded man, than to have 
her united to one of the most < brilliant ta- 
leuts, which, when unaccompanied with 
good principles, she thought were but like 
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the flashes of the storm, beautiful, awful, 
and dazzling, but portending mischief and 
destruction to all within their influence 

'' Niger's countenance altered as I said 
this» but he made no remark, and I b^nt.my 
eyes to the ground, not even diaring to ques- 
tion his l<K>ks. It now first : occurred to me 
that Jaachonia might have alluded to him 
when she made this speech^ and I saw that 
he certainly considered it in that light ; but 
the high opinion I entertained of my friend, 
and my belief that all his assiduities to Try- 
phosa were on my account, had made me 
both hear and repeat her words without sus- 
pecting they were aimed at him. 

*^ We walked on in silence, and I suffered 
much at finding I had wounded his feelings. 
He, however, recovered sooner than I ex- 
pected, when he advised me by all means 
explicity to declare my intentions, and 
mention the object of his journey to Sebat's ; 
and proposed, as a relief to my shyness, 
and the difficulty of preventing interruption 
if I attempted any private conversation in 
the house, that he would immediately return 
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and conduct Jaachonia to the spot where I 
then was. I objected to bringing her so far 
from home at that late hour, and particularly 
as it was a time when she was usually oc- 
cupied with her child ; but he combated my 
scruples, and said he was sure that when 
she understood I wished to speak to her on 
a subject that greatly concerned her sister's 
happiness, she would not think any occupa- 
tion, or time, or distance an obstacle to our 
communication. He told me to walk back- 
wards and forwards where I then was, till I saw 
them coming, and departing as he gave the 
injunction, he was quickly out of sight 
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CHAPTER XXXV: 

" The crisis of my destiny now seemed ap- 
proaching, and the hopes which had so long 
floated in vision before me, were about to be 
crushed or crowned. I paced to and fro for 
about an hour, in the greatest perturbation 
of mind, sometimes stopping to try and lift 
the veil of fate, then looking impatiently for 
my friends, longing, yet dreading to see their 
approach. But my eyes sought them in vain. 
The duskiness of evening was now coming on, 
and there must have been ample time for 
them to have appeared, even making great 
allowance for unforeseen delays. I resolved 
to wait no longer, and was just about to 
return when I saw Jaachonia coming alone. 
This threw me into a new set of uncomforta- 
ble feelings, as I had now to tell my own story 
without the assistance of my friend. Jaacho- 
nia, however, immediately relieved me from 
this embarrassment, by beginning the sub- 
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ject for me, and I found no hesitation in go- 
ing on with it, and giving her the history of 
my heart. She avowed herself happy at 
what I told her, and the joy and animation 
of her countenance convinced me that she 
really was so, while I was in transports at 
seeing my hopes brighten and all the micto 
which obscured my road to happin^s clov- 
ing up before xne. 

" This exceeding joy was, however, of 
short continuance, for as J was returniag 
home with her, she told me how much she 
had been mistaken in the views of Niger to- 
wards her sister, that she had never doubted 
but that hb assiduities were on his own 
account, she had also, feared he had succeed- 
isd too well in, gaining her affections^ for that 
some new attachment had certainly diverted 
thcicourse of that.cQufidqnce and love which 
.used to flow in an undivided stream towards 
herself. She did not. know what Julius 
opinion was on this subject, but that she had 
always believed it to be :the same as her 
own, though, when she had questioned him 
he had refujsed to satisfy her> saying that he 
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knew nothing but whclt 'Niger (bad told bim 
in confidence. 

" She riaw«aw that the nature >of that con- 
fidtential eooimunioation was difiereiit ito 
what sh^ suspected, and my exfiiaaatioii of 
the pl^un^ agreed iu|]ion>betweBn us, accounted 
satisfactorily for the motirra of his vconduct. 
She said she could not ^d^eseriherto me the 
weig&t iibd,t was ^r^eikioyEd from her mind 
when sbe fotmd that it wias' myself^ and not 
Niger, who had i robbed her of her sjster's 
heart, for i&he^had alway^had the worst opinion 
of him, and been more struck by his over- 
bearing pride, and consummate artfuhiess, 
than by th(^se daizzling and splendid talents, 
by whibh he was generally estimated. And 
even now, added Jaacbonia (though, ^perhaps, 
it is but the habit of unfavourable thought) 
I cannot recall him to my mind, with- 
out my fears rletuming that he is notiwhat 
he pretends to be, and I still think that I 
see hypocrite written in his smile, and villain 
ift hi« frown. ^ 

"I was i^rtled at these bold expressions 
from the' lips of my gentle friend, and en- 
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deavoured to vindicate Niger, and give hei* 
a more favourable opinion of his character. 
Whether I succeeded I know not, but I soon 
found that my words expressed a confidence 
in his integrity which my heart began to 
distrust, for Jaachonia had unbarred the 
portals of suspicion, and soon such a mad- 
dening train rushed out, that my senses 
seemed as if they must become their victim. 
** I walked on in the most distressed state of 
mind, sometimes overwhelmed with those 
dark suggestions, and then endeavouring to 
chase them from me as unworthy of my 
friend and of myself. When we reached 
the house, Niger was not there; it was 
more than an hour after when he entered it 
with Julius. I thought I could not have 
supported the conflicting emotions of my 
mind — ^but he took no notice of my disturb- 
ed manner, and soon after left the room. I 
was so absorbed in my own feelings that I 
was scarcely conscious I was still in the 
presence of Julius and his wife, till the for- 
mer observed I seemed ill, and desired Jaacho- 
nia to bring me a cup of the wine of Sorek, 
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that she would find standing in the banqueting 
room. With her accustomed kindness she 
ran to fetch it, and while she was gone, 
JuUus questioned me as to what had dis* 
ordered me. I had no inclination to open my 
heart to him, but stammered out some 
evasive answer, sind was relieved from any- 
further explanation by the entrance of 
Jaachonia with the cup of wine. She was 
advancing with it towards me, when, casting 
her eyes on her husband, and seeing a death- 
like paleness on his countenance, she uttered 
an exclamation of tenderness and fear, and 
springing towards him^ held the wine to his 
livid lips. He dashed it from her hand with 
a violence that threw the cup to the other 
end of the room, and grasping her arm, said 
he wanted fresh air, and tauntingly bade her 
take, him her favourite walk by the river. 
The alarming expression of latent rage and 
undefined terror which they severally ex- 
hibited on quitting the room, made me rise 
up to follow them. But Jaachonia made a 
sign to me to return. I then ran to seek 
Tryphosa, as. I thought she might interfere 
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where I could not Sbe was nowhere to be 
found, and on inquiry I learnt she had a few 
houm before set off for the bouse of a firiend. 
I then asked for Niger » his influence over 
Julias was almost unbounded, ^and I blamed 
myself for the time 1 had lost in tfainkiDg 
first of Tryphosa insitead of immediately 
seeking for him, and sending him to appease 
his friend — ^but to my amazement I found 
that Niger, almost immediately after he 
entered the house^ with Jlilius> had mounted 
one of his swiftest dtx>m(ed€uries, and had not 
been heard of since* 

'' Much time had necessarily been lost in 
these fruitless inquiries, and still more I fear 
in ginng way to those desponding and mar- 
Telling sensations, which the mrcumstanceB 
of the hotise inspired me with. I desired 
the senrants to follow their master, but his 
temper was so violent they feared to go. 

^ On hearing this, Jaachc^ia's restrktioa 
had no longer any power over me, for I cduld 
not be satisfied without ascertaining her safoty. 
I demanded which way they took, and fol- 
lowed the path I had so lately returned with 
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her. The night was light and CBim, but n6 
voice was heard^ no person seen ; . I > walked 
on/ I called aloud^ toit no answer was re-^ 
tmsed . I reached the sp^ where we had had 
our interview. A man darted out of the 
Tamarisks that ov»hung the river — ^it was 
Julius! Julius alone t He canie close to 
me and said^ in a hollow, phrensied voice; 
' Wsat for her .-^Hark !— those are her foot- 
st^ in the stream.' 

'vHis words, and still more his manner, 
ba»rrowed up my soul. I rushed down the 
lower banks i of the Jordan , and made my way 
through the tangled underWood/ till I reached 
the river. Never had it looked so de^ anid 
8(deibn. The dark shadows of its wooded 
bimks fell far across it, and^ eiK^epting- the 
iow of wateios, and here and there' the^mo6n<>- 
beani: gleamisig in its! rapid current^ all v^ 
darkneiss and; silence ; yet if it hald wit- 
tiessed any deed of horror, it told no tale. 
I watched Ibngy dreading to seie het whom I 
bved as vmy sister and iny friend/ rise from 
l^enealh therippling wave— notiiing appealed; 
1 walked lower down, and turned ah angle 
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in the bank ; a shivering horror ran through 
my frame. The moon shone bright on the 
spot, the grass was flatted down, a naked 
osier bough, distorted, but not separated 
from its place of growth, hung flaunting' 
over it. Its striped leaves were scattered 
below, and showed it had been clung to ia 

vain. 

" I cast off my upper garb and dived into 
the river^ but I found her not. The rapid 
current had doubtless carried her far away, 
for. though an expert swimmer I could scarcely 
resist its force. I returned to the house of 
Julius ; . a fever had seized his brain, and 
from the ravingis of his delirium, we found - 
that some one had been working on his im- p 
petuous mind to make him think evil of his 
wife and me. He often held arguments as 
with another, by which it appeared that he 
had not easily been wrought upon to believe 
the malicious report ; that as an evidence of 
the truth of it, he had been referred to the 
place of our interview the evening before; 
that he had crept secretly along the Jordan's 
wooded banks, had witnessed the anxious 
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pacings to and fro, the earnest conversation, 
and the mutual joy of meeting which our 
countenance expressed. That he had mingled 
a deadly poison in the cup of wine, been 
stung to madness by his wife's presenting 
it to him, and had finished the scene of des- 
peration, by taking her tq the place where 
he had seen us together,, and plunging her 
into the stream. 

'* O the miserable, wretched Julius ! Even 
now my blood turns back as I recall thy ever 
wakeful, glaring eye, holding communion 
with the sightless air. Thy trembling hand 
mixing the deadly draught; thy labouring 
form dragging the suppliant victim; thy 
vacant arms, rising convulsive from the ruth* 
less throw that flung away thy peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

** TitTPHOs A as yet knew ndt of these hor- 
rors, I fletr to the houte of her frieBd to pre- 
pare her for them. Her friend had nerer 
seen her. I travelled day and night to 
Sebat's. Niger had not been there : I traced 
and pursued them to Joppa; they had em- 
barked and wore sailed for Tyre. 

^* I can attribute it to nothing but to that 
goodness of the Almighty which has since 
been more abundantly dis|>layed to me, that 
my senses survired these repeated shocb; 
My health however fell a victim to them. 

*' Another vessel bound for Tyre was to sail 
in three days ; I took a passage in it, but in 
the mean time became so exceedingly ill, that 
the master refused to admit me on board, 
fearing I should die before we made the port. 
This disappointment added to my disorder, 
and it was many moons ere I reached Tyre. 



en I did get there, I cpuld k^f no tidioga 
le fugitives. But after months of fruitless 
liry, I found that my beloved Tryphosa 
no mor0» and the darkest storieti wer^ 
ted of her fate. Niger was beyond the 
)h of my vengeance. He had turned tdoK 
; and had left that country endeavouring 
pread the worship of Baal in other parts. 
3, poor Tryphosa! she found his be-r 
ing tongue* which knew how to touch 
y tender and virtuous feeling in another's 
Lst, had never yet called them forth in 
3wn. 

[ was now cut ofiTas foam upon the waters » 
dream of life and hope seemed past, and 
as long ere my severed soul sought for 
her place of r^st. But man is not 
ted to be long unhappy, the very incon- 
^y of his mind prevents the continuance 
iisery. 

I recovered slowly from the blow my af-^ 
ons had received, and in the course of 
, many oUier prospec^ts of worldly hap- 
3s haye risen up before me, which have 
Msed fair and looked refreshing; but 
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like the mirage to the pilgrim in the desert, 
they have still disappointed^ and instead of* 
the coolings thirst-allaying waters, they have 
proved but the burning sandy plain. 

*• The merchant under whose protection 
Niger and I were to sail, hs^ppened to touch 
at TjrreJ He commiserated my situation, 
and persuaded me to embark with him for 
other lands. I was absent many years, and 
probably the muititude of objects that were 
presented to my mind prevented the cor- 
rosions of grief. 

" On my landing again in Judea, one of my 
first inquiries was after Julius. I found that 
in a few months after I had left, he had re- 
covered his reason, though he still remained 
in a very dejected state of mind, and great 
bodily feebleness. That his only solace was 
his infant son, who he could scarcely bear to 
have out of his sight ; that he was one day 
carrying him on the roof of the house, when 
the child gave a sudden spring out of his 
arms, fell in the paved court, and was taken 
up dead. This last bereavement, though he 
looked upon it as a just retribution, was more 
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than he could bear ; he fled — ^no one knew 
wiither ; but it was conjectured that he left 
the country, as he took with him great 
riches. 

'' I never was able to trace any thing more 
concerning the fate of Julius, till a few weeks 
befwe Patrobus died ; when, as I was walk- 
ing with him down the vale to see what 
promise of fruit the olives showed, he hap- 
pened to mention incidentally th^ lunatic's 
den, and told me his early recollections of 
the being who had lived there. I questioned 
him much on the person of this unfortunate, 
and not a doubt remained on my mind but it 
was Julius. This discovery raised up so 
many dormant thoughts, that I was greatly 
affected, and deferred for the present giving 
any explanation of my feelings to my friend 
— his death, soon after, as you too well 
know, prevented it for ever. 

" My curiosity was now roused to make 
out, if possible, the remaining days of Julius. 
I inquired, wherever I thought it possible I 
might obtain information, but all was without 
success, till I repaired to Jerusalem about 
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this time last year, when one, whX)m I wet 
^t the feaist of the paissover, told the, thsat n 
bid man who was reported to be the person 
I inquired for, had lived for many years kii ^ 
tave 6ft the eastern borders of the Dead Sea. ps 

*' The person who gkve this information had p 
formeiiy served in the family of Jaadimk^ 
fie told me that her father hadaWoth^who 
must have dwelt somewhere ki my ti^h- 
bburhood. He had often beard his master 
motion such ^ ]^el[^n> though itom the <3oii* 
Vul^ed st^te of the countty at that time, the 
families luad nfo intercourse. He belieted it 
was somewhere i^ t^ vicinity of Mount 
Tabor that be lived. 1 inquired ttdre parti- 
cularly 6f whom he spoke^ and fouttd it was 
of the father of Patrobus. Thus I discovered 
thttt the beloved ^object \^f toy yo»th!R|l aflPec* 
tioYis, aid the 6hosen friend t)f my d'fecHiiing 
years, had been nearlyaUied to each d^>dhifer ; a»d 
yo*, SephySftt, *nd, that the compassion you 
h^e evi&e^d ifof the fate ctf*1^^i9e iirfifbirtanate 
i^iiM€^s, iras not been lavii^cKl upon sfmtigers, 
but iipon klciAfed. 

''I lost no time in seeking for the miserable 
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iQ. The hope that he might yet be alive, 
Lt the yodce of divine mercy might $tiU 
ch his heart, and that he might be made 
sible of the futility of the attempt of tor^ 
ing himself into peace, qnicke&ed my en^ 
yours, and made me persevere in spit^ of 
ly unforeseen obstacles that J had to exir 
nter. I had spent many weeks of fniit^ 
\ search and inquiry, when my footsteps 
'6 directed to a desolate hole i^ (h^ face 
L pa-pendicular rock. It was some yards 
ve the surface of the sea, but a few rough 
les were placed for steps^ and indicated 
I; I should not be the first human being 
> had visited this cave of desolatiop. As 
'as climbing the rock, I thought I heard 
le sound within ; I called aloud, but no 
:e answered. I'entered it, and stretched 
the floor, beheld the skeleton of a man. 
lid this be the once haughty Julius? 
at a lesson for pride ! What a sight for 
overned passion to behold. A ,pi^ce of 
am was clasped between his hands, the 
racters on it were much defaced by the 
ips, but from those which were yet un- 
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obliterated^ I think it had spoken of heayen 
and mercy. A jar overflowing with the mo- 
notonous droppings from the rock, stood near 
the place where he lay, and seemed to have 
been the whole stock of his earthly comforts. 
An infant's garment and a woman's girdle 
were bound up together and lay by his side : 
the wreck and sad memento of his former 
happiness. 

'' I was returning towards the inhabited 
country, thoughtfully meditating on the fate 
of Julius, and resolving to get assistance to 
remove him to the burial place of his an- 
cestors, when my course was arrested by the 
robbers, who made me their prisoner, and 
conveyed me to their den. But what was 
my astonishment on entering it, when I 
beheld in their leader the perfidious Niger. 
Time had hardened, and vice had cast its 
more baleful expression over his features, 
but the strong character of them still re- 
mained, and I instantly knew him. He had 
not any recollection of me, and the emotion 
I betrayed excited no surprise. I probably 
was not the first who had recoiled with 
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bomr on entering this dreary abode. What 
iiis abode was, I heed not describe to you, 
either will I dwell much on the time I 
issed in it. The seasons have in succession 
lied over my head, since I descended into 

and during that time I have been the 
mmon slave of some of the vilest of man- 
[id ; and yet amidst all these outward cir- 
mstances of misery, I have often enjoyed 
3eace that I was an utter stranger to, when 
3 pomps and pleasures of the world formed 
3 boundary of my hopes and desires. 
LOugh constantly in the presence of the 
m who had so bitterly wronged me, I never 
t enmity rising in my heart, but feelings 
the sweetest benevolence have often filled 
f mind, which, though fruitless in regard 
their object, have returned like balm into 
f own bosom. 

"Often when I have been hewing down the 
le trees that surround the cave, or seeking 
i goats down the glen, I have, felt the free 

of the rocks, the light of heaven, and the 
interrupted communion I might then hold 
Kb my : God, to be positive enjoyments> 
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sometimes been checked by my presence. 
I last night ventured to speak more forcibly 
than I had ever yet done to Niger, Three 
of the thieves were gone to the fountain for 
water, and the rest were out of the cave, 
some prowling about, and others gone to 
drive up the goats. He himself, wiio had 
been in a declining state for many weeks, 
was lMs evening particularly heavy and 
languid, probably from Uie effects of his last 



which the murky g^oom of the cave and the 
blasphemous tongues of the wicked only 
made me the more sensible of; while at the 
same time I felt invigorated to sustain even 
those with patience, since such was his will ^ 
who had ordered all my path, and appointed 
the bounds of my habitation . 

** The thieves have often wondered at the 
cheerfulness with which I bore my imprison* 
ment, and the ready obedience I paid to their ^ 
commands, while at the same time I often 
remonstrated with them on their wickedness, 
and called on them to repent* They have 
Ifttterly treated me with less rigour, and, I 
think, that their exceeding profaneness has 
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V nj^bt^s excess. It seemed to xne a faivottr^ 

J ditie moment for trying to urge Bome tliiiigs 

1 \ipQh his conscieiice> and lor endeatowing to 

I tiiake him change the cruel ^seutence he had 

^ passed upon Capht6r, \rhose fete, Hiou^ 

theu <mly intere^ug^ to me as that of a dis'- 

tressed fellow <dteature> I could m>t think of 

withoait shuddering^ with horror/ especially 

i^en I remembered the implacable temper 

ttf Niger. 

" My arguments for mercy made no im* 
pression on him. I then assumed a bolder 
tone, reminded him of the probability of 
his own speedy dissolution, and asked him 
if he never heard the dying groans of his 
broken-hearted parents, the drowning voice 
of the calumniated Jaachonia, the unburied 
bones of the credulous Julius, the accusing 
spirit of the murdered Tryphosa, or the 
wrongs of the too confiding Arbelio, calling for 
vengeance on his soul. I told him I was myself 
that much injured man, and I commanded 
him by that empire which my wrongs gave 
me over him, to release his prisoner from 
that lingering death, and not let another 
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murder add a fresh stain to his already t6(7 
polluted conscience. This was the first in- 
timation I had given him of who I was, or 
of my knowledge of his early life. He 
was stunned by the blow, and was yet 
wreathing under the effects of it, when you 
entered the cave, and I cannot wonder, that 
in such a moment more especially, you 
should appear to him as the spirit of the 
mul^dered Tryphosa returned to witness 
against him." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

But it is time to remember that we pledged 
ourselves to our readers to pass over a large 
portion of Sephora's life, and only besought 
their patience and indulgence, while they 
cast on it the transient glance of retrospection. 
Instead, therefore, of continuing to follow her 
in her pilgrimage, step by step, we will briefly 
observe that she reached her home in safety, 
that many year&> after this period, rolled 
away, during which she felt the corrosive 
power of earthly joys and riches — pursued 
after the ignis fatuus of worldly happiness, 
and gradually, and almost unconsciously, lost 
much of the spirituality of her mind. 

Though now occupying a sphere in. life 
where her benevolence and influence might 
have been so much more diflusive, she never 
sought to exert them, but contented herself 
with wishing well instead of doing well, and 
her days passed on in a kind of benevolent 
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dream. If misery crossed her path, she re- 
lieved it, but she no longer sought out its 
wretched abode, she no longer soothed the 
parting hour, or pointed out the path to 
heaven ; she no longer listened to the weary- p 
ing tale of pining sickness, or recQiv^ ^^ 
sorrows of the burtbened mind ; bfit yielGl04 
herself up to that visionary kind of religion, 
that renounces all the harsh and grating 
duties of humanity, and forgets that we are 
sent into this world not .to muse upon what 
is right, but to perform it. She thought 
herself above the love of the world, because 
she disliked the glare and noise of S^eroob's 
house, but in truth, she was shut up in j^ 
world of her own, where her thoughts, her 
cares, and her joys were daily becQimpg 
more and miOf e co][io6iitrated. And yet th# 
cherished objects on which she leajaed for 
rest, broke under her, <me after anotii^, and 
proved hut wounding spears, ^he had se- 
veral obildi^n who were taken away just 
when their faculties began to exp^ndt apd 
excite all the fotedness of her heart. But 
these wamiogs of the dep^ii;i|i]oe3s ^f the 
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re on which she was building, instead of 
ling her to give up her hope of terrestrial 
^iness, made her seek for it with in<* 
sed avidity, and she no longer knew that 
>t and passive joy that leaves all things 
God, trusts to the tide of providence, 
knows that the advancing wave that lays 
treasure at our feet, and the reflueht one 
bears it from us, and carries it again into 
K^ean of eternity, are both alike under the 
;tioa of his infinite wisdom and love, 
eroob became every day more disagree- 
; his greediness of gain, his love of 
p, his ostentatious charity^ his all-per- 
ng pride, increased more and more upon 
, while the natural peevishness and in<- 
ities of age, iully kept pace with hm other 
isive qualities. 

ephora, whose judgment was not blinded 
Atural affection, was probably moresen*- 
t than Gapiitor to his defects. She was 

become more studious of her own ease 
i she once was, and had lost much of 

amiable indifference she used to feel 
it her own welfare, and that taxious desire 
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to promote the happiness of others. They . 
resided occasionally for a short time in Mount ' 
Hermon. This peaceful abode formed such I 
a contrast to the proud and discontented 
dwelling of Keroob, that they always thought 
of going there with impatience, and left it 
with regret. Sephora at length persuaded 
herself that there was no reason why they 
should render their lives uncomfortable by 
living with Keroob, and brought together a 
number of arguments to combat the objec- 
tions of her husband against forsaking the 
house of his. father. The probability that 
the death of their two first children might 
have been occasioned by the air of Nain— 
the increased peevishness of Keroob, not- 
withstanding all their efforts to please him, 
and the unprofitableness of their lives. 

In urging this last objection she forgot that 
if their lives were unprofitable it must be 
their own fault, as a populous city can never 
fail to afford a large field for the exercise of 
mercy. 

Keroob fretted much when he found he 
was to be left to his solitary magnificence. 
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and to be deprived of his children, who were^ 
perhaps, full as much the objects of his pride 
as of his affection. His complaints did not, 
howcver,.alter their purpose, but they soothed 
his peevishness and their own consciences 
by promises of frequent visits, and these en^ 
gagements they were at first so punctual in 
fulfilling, that they were scarcely less with 
him than when they dwelt under his roof. 
When once, however, the sense of duty has 
yielded to self-indulgence, virtue stands but 
on a down hill path. In the course of time 
tlieir visits became less frequent, till Sephora 
left them off altogether, and persuaded her- 
self that her children required her constant 
presence, and that it would endanger their 
health either to take them with her or to 
leave them behind. 

Caphtor, who thought the divine command 
of ^* .Honour thy father and thy mother," 
made no exception in case of the petulant, 
and who had never been able so to stifle the 
voice of conscience, but it would sometimes 
tell him he had done wrong in forsaking his 
parent in his old age, fully purposed never to 
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relax ini bis atteodaace on tum. But when 
SephcMra leftoff her visits to Nain, she thought 
the time tedious whileher husband was there, 
aad though she did not saynuichj, he saw 
that their frequent separations affieeted her 
spirits, which were not what they used to be^ 
for the many anxieties and the sorrow aba hsA 
suffered in the iUness and death of her chil^ 
dren bad taken, from them much of. their 
youthful elasticity. Gaphtor fqlt a^ mDch 
as herself in se^ng these fine flowers only 
bom to dro<4> and die, and the distressing 
events of his own family oft^n kept him from 
his fatber!s. But whether he reixiained with 
Sq)hora or went tp Keroob^u he. always Mt 
that the other was alone^ andj was often more 
sensible to the solitude d the one than to the 
society of the other. 

In the ioean timo his health declined, but 
the inroads of disease wfcre so gradual, and 
frmn one day to another so imperceptiUie, 
that those, who were iiH>st interested in 
it were the last to observe it. He never 
spoke of the fatigue be had long feU in his 
walks to*^ and from Naii>, till be became so 
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k as to be absolutely iiicapablie of con- 
ing tkem. '^Sephora was now alarmed 
t her husband, she sent for their old 
d Vashni, who was still living. He 
), but not to bring comfort, for he pro- 
ced the disease past cure, and thought 
d been brought on by the keen &ir of the 
^tain, and living all the winter months in 
n summer habitation, after having been 
^ht up with great tenderness, and always 
to the subtMantial dwelling at Nain. 
I tor was removed to his father's house, 
it W9S too late, bis disorder gained on 
witii great rapidity, neither herb nor 
tying ointment couM be found, and he 
soon carried to his last earthly abode, 
is unnecessary to dwell on the feelings of 
ora; it wilt readily be imagined that 
were of no common kind, and that with 
Lrt like hers, assailed at once by sorrow 
'emorse, and much esttiemged from those 
^nly consolations which she had once 
I a balm for all her woes, her widowed 
'.ions would long continue to feel the 
al pang. Yet still there was one tie 
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that held her to the earth. Zina, her only son, 
had yet been spared to her ; 4br his sake she p* 
combatted hard with grief, for his sake she r 
wished to live, and in him the fondness of ^" 
her heart still found an earthly place of rest. 
This last refiige of her affections was now, 
however, about to fail her ; she soon per- 
ceived that God had yet another message to 
her. The disorder which had carried off her 
husband, had now attacked her child, and he f 
too must be yielded to the remorseless grave, i 
He had nursed his father with the most tender y 
and unwearied care, and had scarcely left the » 
side of his dying bed from the day he was con- 
fined to it, till he was carried forth, and con- 
signed to the dreary sepulchre; During 
these efforts of pious affection, the conta- 
gious breath of disease had infected him. 
His youth struggled hard with the lingering 
malady, but it was all in vain, he was finally 
overcome by it, and after months of harassing 
anxiety, in which his fate hung in doubt 
before her, his mother saw the cold pall of 
death spread over his lifeless form. 

Who shall describe the state of her soul 
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i¥hen she beheld her last earthly idol, for 
whose sake she had almost forgotten her God, 
torn from her, and al}out to be mingled with 
the dust. Now, indeed, was the cup of 
trembling put into her hands, and she was 
made to drink the dregs of a bitter draught. 
Yet she shed no tear, she uttered no com- 
plaint. The high wrought state of her feel- 
^fips> g^ve to her mind a kind of delirious 
strength. She dressed out the body in its 
grave clothes, and strewed sweet spices over 
the unconscious clay. But these last offices 
of humanity were more than her mind could 
bear, a frantic grief overwhelmed her soul, 
she fled from the house of death, and wan- 
dered forth to bewail her sorrows in the 
mountains. 

It was now night, the city was at rest, and 
seemed still as the chamber of the mourners. 
The watchmen knew her and kept silence as 
she passed ; she reached the well-known 
path she had so often traced with Caphtor. 
All the past seemed as a dream. Every one 
of the beloved objects that were pleasant to 
her soul were gone — as the falling stars which 
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darted bright acrosf$ the heavens, and tfaeiT 
for ever disappeared, so were the objects of 
her joy. She felt as if exiled from eternal 
providence, and throwing herself on the 
earth, inquired with strong cryings and tears, 
wherefore the Alniighty contended with her. 
Her soul was now brought low, and her sins 
passed before her, till she acknowledged she 
had forgotten the rock of her salvation, and 
that the stroke was just« It was long since 
she had thus humbled herself under the 
mi^ty hand of God. When her husband 
was first taken from her some ' murmuring 
Noughts arose, and after a time, her vagrant 
aifections settled on her child ; they were 
never raised to heaven, for her treasure was 
still upon earth, and her solicitude, her hopes, 
and her desires were ther^ likewise. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

She now arose from the ground, and turning 
aside from the path where this mental vision 
had arrested her thoughts, ascended higher 
up the mountain, absorbed in the in'suflSciehcy 
and instability of earthly happiness, and again 
be^nning to gain some glimmering view of 
that unsorrowing world from which her sight 
had so long been averted. 

She had wandered on some way, and had 
just heard the keepers of the city give the 
third watch of the night, when her attention 
was surprised by the sound of many voices 
rising in praise to their Creator. No music 
had ever so touched her ; her mind became 
expanded by devotion, and there was one 
voice that reached her soul, and filled her 
with a comfort she had never known till 
then. She advanced nearer and nearer, 
cautiously concealing herself from observa- 
tion, and walking under the shadow of the 
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mountain, till she got close to the person 
from whose lips those heavenly consolations 
fell. The moon was shining full upon him 
with a radiance scarcely less mild than that 
which beamed from his heavenly counte- 
nance. He was a man of stature, some- 
what tall and comely, with a very reverend 
aspect, such as the beholders might both 
fear and love. His hair was parted after the 
manner of the Nazarites, and hung waving 
about his shoulders ; his look was innocent, 
his eye awful yet courteous, and beaming 
with the mercy it was uplifted to implore. 
A man for his beauty surpassing the children 
of men. Many others were gathered round 
him, who looked like the disciples of such a 
master. 

Sephora knew not who these could be, 
but she felt their prayer enter into her soul, 
and was for a time so completely raised 
above her earthly sorrows, that she thought 
they would never again have power to dis- 
tress her. 

These exalted feelings were not, however, 
of any long continuance, for when she de- 
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scended from Mount Hermon, and on enter- 
ing again the gates of the stately mansion, 
heard the minstrel's too familiar sounds of 
woe, nature had its turn and wept abun- 
dantly. She flew to the chamber of death 
to look once more on her child, but he was 
not there, and she was directed to the ban- 
queting room, where Keroob had had his body 
removed to surround it with all those pom- 
pous mockeries which reveal that pride they 
should hide from man. With faltering and 
disordered steps she entered the spacious 
chamber. It was filled with mourners sitting 
low on the ground, and in the centre lay the 
youthful Zina, extended on his costly bier. 
Like a frail blossom struck untimely to the 
earth by the burning wind of the desert, 
thus, " blasted by death the beauteous ruin 
lay." Many a fair and mournful flower was 
strewed around him, but none so fair, so 
mournful as himself. As she bent over this 
piteous scene, all the ways of his childhood 
passed before her, his first uncertain steps, his 
lisping tongue^ his still expanding mind, his 
filial love,his confidence in heaven. Her labour- 
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iog heart could bear no more, but clasping 
his vacant form» ^f Oh, my son, would to 
God I had dkd for thee. Oh, SUna, my son, 
my son r The mourners rose up to contort 
her, and the moat honoumhle of the c^tyi 
seeing that her grief would only gather 
strength by indulgence, approached the bi^r 
and raising it up moTed slowly forwaird. 
Sephora followed, Imre-headed and w^piog, 
yet feeling who it was that required her 
child, and while she could not but remember 
^' such things were that were most dear to 
her," she said, *' it is the Lord^ let him do 
what seemeth him good." 

The burying ground lay in a garden be- 
yond the gates, and as the mournful proces- 
sion passed through the cityi many hundmds 
joined it, and all sorrowed for the disconso- 
late Sephora. But of what avail was their 
sorrow, it could not lessw hers, neither was 
she conscious of the sympathy she excited, 
her tearful eyes were bent to the groundi 
and she felt that every step was bringing 
her nearer to that insatiable and gloomy 
sepulchre that was triumphantly calling 
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hr its last and JEurest prey. She was 
aow within a iew paces of those gates 
through which she had followed her beloved 
Daphtor. She entered, and passed the 
QEielancholy portals, a aoJemn dread ran 
through her soul— -w^hen next she should pass 
them, even the outward form of her child 
tvould be hidden from her view, and she 
solitary as the wanderer in the wilderness. 
Her labouring heart heaved with the agoniz- 
ing thought when she heard a voice saying 
to her ** weep not/' She raised her eyes, 
it was that heavenly stranger whose accents 
[iad before reached her soul. If divine com- 
passion ever shone complete in human form 
she beheld it now. All were awed by his 
^acious presence. He laid his hand on the 
bier, and they that bear it stood still. Then 
turning to the corpse of Zina, he said in a 
iroice of gentle majesty, ^* Young man, I say 
unto thee arise." . Scarce were the words 
pronounced ere the rigid features all relaxed 
with life— *the mantling blood flew to the 
livid lip and palid cheek, light to the motion- 
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less and gelid eye, and strength to the ema* 
ciatedy worn-down form. 

Zina immediately comprehending that the 
power which had at first given him life, 
could alone remand it to its forsaken clay, 
raised himself on his bier, bowed his head 
and worshipped. The heavenly stranger 
took him by the hand, and with a look of 
inefiable benignity led him to his mother, 
who, overcome by joy and wonder, had fallen 
back in the arms of the mourners. What 
words can speak her happiness, that her be* 
loved son was restored formed but an insig- 
nificant part of her joy, for the goodness of 
the Almighty had passed before her, and the 
feelings of the mother were absorbed in the 
holy rapture of the child of God. The pre- 
diction of the dying Nicanor returned to her 
mind. " The sun of righteousness had indeed 
arisen with healing in his wings," and as she 
fell at her Saviour's feet, she acknowledged 
him for the great and only Potentate, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

The report of Zina's restoration flew to 
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Keroob's house, and the aged mourner was 
led forth to meet him. Who could imagine 
but he must catch the voice of the glorify- 
ing multitude, believe the words of the re- 
animated Zina, and now, indeed, worship 
God in spirit and in truth. But no, those 
who hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. He acknowledged, indeed, 
the greatness of the miracle, but he was 
fully persuaded that it was wrought in con- 
sequence of his almsgiving, fasting, and 
prayers, resolved to continue steadfast in the 
old course, and prided himself upon not being 
led away by any of those notions that were 
making such a commotioi^ in his city. 

From this time the world and all its tran- 
sitory joys, appeared to Sephora as a very 
little thing, and the feverish hours of earthly 
happiness were but as a sickly dream, by 
which she wished no longer to be entranced. 
By her desire, Zina followed the steps of his 
heavenly master, while she remained at Nain 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, com- 
forting the feeble-minded, instructing the 
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ignorant; bearing with ituwisaried p 
and kindness tl^ infirmities of Kero< 
striving in all things to serve and gloi 
God. 

Her inward consolations were sc 
that nature scarcely dared to murmar 
of the privations she underwent^ The t 
of the end of her pilgrimage streng^iei 
to nndergo all the ^iitigties of it ; am 
she followed the ** footsteps of &e io 
the land of spirits/' the portals of heave 
thrown open before her, and the dark 
of death became illumined to her vhsw 
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KISHON RIVER. 

The Kishon is probably the same with Pto- 
lemy's Pagida, a river that is said to take its 
rise in the valley of Jezreel, and runs almost 
straight westward into the Mediterranean 
Sea, by the point of Accho. Dr. Shaw, 
however, denies that its source is so far east 
as some make it; and affirms, that, rising 
near Mount Carmel, it runs northwest till it 
enters the sea. It hath a multitude of turn- 
ings, in the manner of the Forth near Stir- 
ling. As a multitude of rivulets fall into it 
from the adjacent hills, it swells exceedingly 
in the time of rain. About the east end of 
it, Jabin's army was routed, and multitudes 
of them were carried down by the swelling 
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current of this river, occasioned by a terrible W 
fall of rain. It was called ancient, because, •■ 
it seems, it had been early famed on some 
account. The city Kedish or Kadish, was 
called Kishon o)c Kishion, perhaps because 
it stood on the bank of this river, or had its j^ 
streets winding hither and thither. — Browrfs 
Bible Dictionary, p. 73. 

During the rainy season, all the water 
which falls on the eastern side of the moun- 
tain, empties iteelf intQ a number of torrents, 
at whose donjuilctioti it overflows its banks, 
acquirer a. lyonderful rapidity, and carries 
all before it. And it might be at s^eh a 
conjuncture as this^ when the stars are said 
to Jight against Sisera, in attempting to ford 
it. But these inundations are extempora- 
neous only, without any duration; for the 
course of the Kishon, which is only about 
seven miles in length, runs very briskly till 
within half a league of the sea. When the 
Kishon, therefore, is not augmented by these 
accidental torrents, it never falls into the 
sea in a full stream, but insensibly percolates 
through a bank of sand, which the north 
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wmd^ throw up agaiivst the isiioutb of it— r 
l^avfs Tramkt vol. ii. p. 32. 



FUNERAL MUSIC. 

One of the ceremonies attending the fune- 
rals c^ the JiQwa, wa^ Uwt of conducting the 
corpse to th^ grave with siagiog. For thi$ 
purpoi^ i9Qumipg wof»d» wiare retsiiied; itt 
the ea&t^ Qu Ih^e occa^ons, Mail^Qt aaya, 
the lower elftsp pf peopte are wont tcr call 'm 
perft^n women, who play loa the tahor^ and 
whos/e h!U9ii\e^ iti$^ to 9ing im>uxQiixLja.ir&.to 
the souiid Of this instvunM^t* which th^y 
W^m«i^pm:j ^^ ^ thoiisand diatorttoos latf 
tb^ir; iuobi;^ a9 fi^ghliid a^ thM& ofi people 
possessed by the devil. The^^ w^fn^l^ a^tr 
tend the corpse to the grave, intermixed with 
the female relatione, Q^ud. j^iends of the de- 
ceased, who commonly have their hair in the 
utmost disorder, like the ftanitic BacchanaMan 
women of die ancient hea^eois, their heads 
eoveeed with duM, their faces daub^ ^th 
Hid«igo,r or at least rubbed wilb mud, aiid 
howling It^ mad peqpie. It was also cus- 
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tomaiy to accompany the body to its last 
home with devout singing of men. — Bur^efs 
Oriental Customs, vol. ii. p. 150. 



WASHING. 



In the east the washing of linen is per- 
fonned by women by the sides of rivers and 
fountains. Dr. Chandler (Travels in Am 
iMinor, p. 21) says, that the women resort to 
the fountains by the houses, each with a 
large two handled earthen jar on her back, 
and thrown over her shoulder, for water. 
They assemble at one without the village or 
town, if no river be near, to wash their linen, 
which is afterwards ispread on the ground on 
bushes to dry. 



RAS S£M. 



I SHALL conclude with some remarks upon 
the pretended petrified city at Ras Sem; 

In treating of the violent heat which at- 
tends the deserts bf Libya and Arabia, I took 
notice that at Saibak, a few days' journey 
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beyond Ras Sem, towards Egypt, there is 
a whole caravan, consisting of men, asses, 
and camels, which, from time immemorial, 
has been preserved at that place. The 
greatest part of these bodies still continue 
perfect and entire, from the heat of the sun 
and dryness of the climate ; and the tradi- 
tion is, that they were all of them originally 
surprised, suffocated, and dried up, by the 
hot scorching winds that sometimes frequent 
these deserts. The Arabs^ who are as little 
conversant in geography and natural history, 
as they are artful and ingenious enough in 
fable and romance, had here a very favoura- 
ble and lucky opportunity, by jumbling and 
connecting together the petrifactions of Ras 
Sem, with these preserved bodies at Saibak, 
to project and invent the plan of the petrified 
city in all the wild and extravagant dsess^ 
wherein it is commonly described. This, I 
believe, is the true matter of fact^ and all 
that may « be depended upon in this^ story. 
It was, . however, a subject much inquired 
into whilst Cassem Aga^ the Tripoli ai^ibas- 
sador, resided lately at London. He re- 
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ported^ from a tfadusaiid persons ^as he said, 
and particularly froiii^ a friead of 'his df great 
visracity ^ho had h^ea upon 'the i spolv that 
this scene ^fpetrifactionis coMiited of a large 
town in a tei^cular figure^ which bad several 
stifeets, shops^ kfid a isiagnificent castle be- 
hinging to it. That this friend of his saiw 
there different sorts of trees/ but iaostiy the 
olive" and the palm ; all of them turned into 
a blueish ^or cinder-colo^nred &tone. That 
tiiere Were men -also to be seen in di£feri^tit 
postbres 'snd attitudes ; some of tliem exer- 
cising their trsdes and occupations, others 
boMing: Btaffs> others bread, &c. in their 
hands. The womeuy likewise, were some of 
thm giving suck to ^their children, others 
were sitting at their kneading troughs, &c. 
That in altering the ckstle, there was a man 
lying upon |i; magnificent bed of stone, with 
the guards sttodtng at the doors armed with 
pikes and spears. That he saw different 
sorts of aikimals, suchas camels, oxen, asses, 
^horses, sheep, and birds, (nay , the very dogs, 
cats, and mice, aire enumerated in other ac- 
counts,) all of the in converted ktto stone, 
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and of the above mentioned colour. In one 
€^ these histories, some of these bodies are 
said to want their heads, others a leg or an 
arm ; and so far agree with the caravan of 
preserved (not petrified) bodies above recited. 
It is further related, that i^everal pieces of 
petrified money had been brought fi^om 
thence ; some of which were of the bigness 
of an English shilling, charged with a horse's 
head on One side, and with some unknown 
characters on the other. This is the sub- 
stance of that variety of reports ivhich have 
been given and related of this place, at dif- 
ferent times and by different persons. — 
Shaw's Travels, vol. i. p. 285. 

The Arabs (who^ like the Cretans, are 
always liars, or, ib use a more favourable 
expression, great masters of invention) have 
frequently assured me, with the mbst solemn 
asseverations, that they had seea^ not only a 
number of tents, but cattle also of different 
kinds, converted into stone. This encou- 
raged me, while I was chaplain at Algiers, 
to undertake a very tedious and dangerous 
journey; but when I arrived at the place. 
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I found these reports were all of them idle 
and fictitious, without the least foundation, 
unless in the wild and extravagant brains of 
the Arabs. For, with these and such like 
credulous persons, the smallest similitude 
or resemblance will sometimes occasion, in 
their fertile imaginations, such indulgence 
and liberty of invention, as to give immediate 
birth to some strange report and marvellous 
narration. — Shaw's Travels^ vol. i. p. 293. 



SEA OF GALILEE. 

This immense lake, (Sea of Tiberias or 
Sea of Galilee,) almost equal, in the gran- 
deur of its appearance, to that of Geneva, 
spreads its waters over all the lower territory, 
extending from the north-east towards the 
§outh-west. Its eastern shores present a 
sublime scene of mountains towards the south 
and north, and they seem to close it in at 
either extremity, both towards Chorazin, 
where the Jordan enters, and the Anion, or 
campus magnus, through which it flows to the 
Dead Sea. The cultivated plains reaching 
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to its borders, which we beheld at an amaz- 
ing depth below our view; resembled by the 
various hues their different produce exhibited, 
the motldy pattern of a vast carpet. — Clarke's 
Travels. 



OLIVES. 

'* When thou beatest thine olive tree thou 
shalt not go over the boughs again, it shall 
be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow." The sacred writings sometimes 
represent olives as beaten off the trees, and 
at other times as shaken. This does not 
indicate an improvement made in after times 
on the original mode of gathering them, or 
different methods of procedure by different 
people in the same age and country, who 
possessed olive yards ; but rather expresses 
the difference between gathering the main 
crop by the owners, and the way in which 
the poor collected the few olive berries that 
were left, and which, by the law of Moses, 
they were to be permitted to take. The 
Abbot Fortis, in his account of Dalmatia, 
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(p. 412,) says, ^' That in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in several other parts of Italy, 
they used to beat the branches with a pole 
in order to make the fruit fall." Aiiswerably 
to this, the olives of the Holy Land continue 
to be beaten down to this time, at least they 
were so gathered in the year 1774. — Harmer, 
vol. iv. p. 106. 



SECT OF ESSENES. 

The sect of Essenes was the most singular ; 
they c avoided living in great towns, their 
goods were in common, and their diet very 
plain. They spent a great -deal of time in 
prayer, and mieditating upon the law. Their 
manner of life was very iike that of the 
prophets and Rechabites. Some of them 
led a life altc^ether contemplative, and in 
such purity that many of the Beithers have 
taken them for Christians. They were a 
veiy simple and upright people, and are 
never reprehended by Christ or his apostles. 
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TOMBS. 

' the tombs of the ancients, accurate de- 
tions have been given by eastern tra- 
•s. Shaw presents us with the following 
mt pf those sepulchres. If we except 
f persons who are buried within the 
lets of some sanctuary, the rest are 
^d out at a small distance from their 

and villages, where a great extent of 
id is allotted for that purpose. Each 
y hath a particular portion of it, walled 
:e a gard,en, where the bones of their 
tors have remained undisturbed for 

genjeratipns; for in these inclosures the 
& are all distinct and separate. — Shaw. 
e most remarkable circumstance which 
red in this route, although a very ge- 
characteristic of the Holy Land, was the 
>er of artificial excavations in the rocks, 
isti remain for others to determine their 
I, whether they were solely used as se- 
ires, or as dwellings belonging to. the 
nt Philistines. — Clarke s Travels^ p. 631. 



1 
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MARRIAGE TORCH. 

** And at midnight there was a cry made 
Behol4 the bridegroom cometh : go ye out 
to meet him.'* 

It was the custom among the ancient 
Greeks to conduct the new married couple 
home with torches or lamps. Thus Homer 
describes a marriage procession : 

The Bacred pomp and genial feast delight 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite ; 
Along the street the new made brides are led 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed : 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute and cithera^s silver sound. 
Through the fair streets^ the matrons in a row, 
. Stand in their porches, and enjoy the show. 

Burder's Oriental Customs, vol. ii. p. 233. 



FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

The Feast of Tabernacles began on the fif- 
teenth day, and continued eight days ; and 
on the first and eighth, there was a solemn 
convocation, on which no servile work was 
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allowed i On the first day they cut down 
branches of palm trees, willows^ and such 
others as had plenty of leaves, and with 
these erected booths for themselves to dwell 
in during the feast. They also carried small 
bundles of beautiful branches to the temple 
or syndigogae, waving them towards the four 
winds and crying, Hosannah. On this day 
they offered thirteen bullocks, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs for a burnt-offering. This 
oblation was repea,ted during the first seven 
days, except that the number of the bullocks 
was daily diminished by one. On the eighth 
day, which they reckoned the principal, they 
offered one bullock, one ram, and seven 
lambs, for a burnt-offering, with their re- 
spective meat-offering and drink-offering, 
and one kid for a sin-offering, with singing. 
'* Ye shall ttith joy draw water out of the wells 
of salvation:'' the people drew water out of 
the pool of Siloam, and the priests poured it 
fcMTth, mingled with wine, at the bottom of 
die brazen altar. It was the design of this 
solemnity to commemorate the Hebrews 
dwelling in tents in the wilderness; to re-^ 
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present the fertiKty of Ganauiv and to^f 
Che Lord for iU^-^Brown's BMe Dictk 
vol. i. p. 489. 



BLESSING. 



It was common with the Jews to bring 
children to venerable persons, men' of 
for religion and piety, to have their ble 
and prayers. It appears to have been 
ternary among the Jews, when one pi 
for another who was present, to lay his- 
npon the person's hevA^^—Burder's Or 
Customs, vol. n. p. 2081 



ION1S TiATiJWBv 

In ttat^dlluBg Jiy night; in the begutoii 
April, thrcmgh tbervaiUes i>f Mount. E^ 
we were atfeesded for above iHe space < 
hour with an ignis, /atuM iitat dieqpfbye 
self in aTOEEiety of eaBtraordinary appeanu 
For it was sometitaes gfaibular, oar.elaefioi 
Irke the ^ame of a camHei; afterward 
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vrould Spread itself and involve our Whole 
company in its pale^ inoffejosiye light; then 
at once contract, and suddenly disappear^ 
But in less than a mfaiute it would begin 
s^ain to e^ert itself, as at other timels^, run^ 
ning along from one place to another with 
great swiftness, lil^e a train of gunpowder 
set on fire : or else it would spread and ex*- 
pand itself over more than two or three acres 
of the adjacent mountains, discovering every 
shrub and tree (the thick bushes, Psal. xxix. 
9) that grew upon them. The atmosphere, 
from the beginning of the evening, had been 
remarkably thick and hazy, and the dew, as 
we felt it upon our bridles, was unusually 
clammy and unctuous. I have observed at 
sea, in the like disposition of weather, those 
luminous bodies that skip about the masts 
and yards of ships, which are csdled *Coi^us* 
anse by the mariners-, and- were the Castor 
and Pollux of the ancients; Some authors 
have 'accounted, particularly for the igms 
fatuus^ by supposing it to be occasioned * by 
successive swarms of flyiii^ glow-vrorms* or 
other luminous insects ; but, not to perceive 
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or feel any of these insects, even whilst the 
light which they are supposed to occasion 
•spreads itself round about us, should induce 
us to account, both for this phenomenon and 
the other, from the received opinion of Aeir 
being actually meteors, or a species of natu- 
ral phosphorus. — Shaw's Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 135. 



ESDEiELON. 



Leaving Mount Carmel to the N. W. we 
pass over the south-west comer of the plain 
of Esdreelon, the lot formerly of the tribe of 
Issachar. This is the most fertile portion of 
the land of Canaan, where that tribe might 
well be supposed to have rejoiced in their 
tents. Deut. xxxiii. 18. To the eastward 
our prospect is bounded, at about fifteen 
miles distance, by the mountains of Naza- 
reth and Hermon, with the pointed Mount 
Tabor standing apart before them. — Shaw's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 34. 
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MOUNT THAb6r. 

Here on this plain, the most fertile part 
ol all the land of Canaan, (which though a 
soUtude we found, we found like one vast 
meadow, covered with the richest pasture,) 
the tribes of Issachar " rejoiced in their 
tents." In the first stages of Jewish history, 
as well as during the Roman empire, the 
crusades, and even in later times, it has been 
the scene of many a memorable contest. 
Here it was that Barak, descending with 
his ten tibiousand men from Mount Thabdr, 
discomfited Sisera and all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the 
people that were with him, gathered from 
Harosheth of the Gentiles unto the river of 
Kishon ; when ^^ all the host of Sisera fell 
upon the edge of the sword, and there was 
not a man left;" when the kings came and 
fought, '' the kings of Canaan in Taanack 
by the waters of Megiddo." Here also it 
was that Josiah^ king of Judab, fought in 

VOL. II. o 
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disguise against Necho, king of Egypt, and 
fell by the avrows of his antagonist. So 
great were the lamentations for his death, 
that the mourning for Josiah became an or- 
dinance in Israel. The great mourning in 
Jerusalem, foretold by Zechariah, is said to 
be as the liamentations in the plain of £ddr»- 
Ion, or, according to the language of the 
prophet, *' as th^ mourning of Hadadnrn- 
mon in the valley of Megiddom.*' Josephus 
often mentions this very remarkable part of 
the Holy Land, and always under the ap- 
pellation of the Great Plain.— .CViirieV Tra- 
vels, p. 500. 

' Mount Thab6r seemed to be distant from 
this place (Liibi) about six miles. Ita top 
"wsus described as a plain of great extent, 
finely cultivated and inhabited by numerous 
Arab tribes. It appears to be of a conical 
form, entirely detached from any neighbour- 
ing mountain, and it stands upon one side of 
the great plain of Esdreelon. We break- 
fasted at Liibi beneath the shade of some 
mats covered with weeds, set up against the 
side of a house ; not being perfectly tranquil 
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our hosts, wko in a rebel country eri- 
tly brmigiit us food with reluctance, and 
ned disposed to quarrel with our guaid. 
' bread was i)aked upon hseated stones, in 
s dug in the ground. The women, who 
e prindpidly occupied in f»reparing it, 
who occsisieQally passed iis for that frar- 
3,< were without veils and of sudi unusual 
aty, tliat we saw nothing to compare with 
a in any other part of the eMt-^r-Clarke's 
vtis, p. 487. 

'rom the top of Tabor you have a pro- 
:t, whieh, if nothing else, well rewards 
labour of ascending it. It is impossible 
man's eyes to behold a higher gratification . 
his nature* On the north-west you dis^^ 

1 at a distance the Mediterranean ; and 
iround you have: the spacious and beair- 
1 plains of Esdrttlon and Galilee, which 
iGsd you with the view. of so many places 
narable for the resort and miracles of tite 

of Giod. At the bottom of Tabor wesC- 
d stands Daboraii, a small village, sup- 
^d by s<»ne to take its name from Deborah, 

o2 
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that famous^udge and deliverer of Israel. 
Near this valley is the fountain of Kishon. 
Not many leagues distant eastward, you see 
Mount Hermon; at the foot of which is 
seated Nain, famous for our Lord's raising 
the widow's son there, and Endor, the place 
where dwelt the witch consulted by Saul. 
Turning a little southward, you have in view 
the high mountains of Gilboa, &1al to Saul 
and his sons. Due east you discover the sea 
of Tiberias, distant about one day's journey ; 
and close by that sea, they show a steep 
mountain, down which the swine ran, and 
perished in the waters. 

A few points towards the north appears 
that which they call the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes ; a small rising, from which our blessed 
Saviour delivered his sermon in 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of St. Matthew. 

Not &r from this little hill is the city 
Saphet, supposed to be the ancient Bethulia. 
It stands upon a very eminent .and conspi- 
cuous mountain^ and is seen far and near. 
May we not suppose that Christ alludes to 
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this city in those words of his sermon. Matt. 
V. 14* ** A city set on a hill cannot be hid." 
A conjecture which seems the more pro- 
bable, because our Lord, in several places, 
affects to illustrate his discourse by com- 
parisons taken from objects that were then 
present before the eyes of his auditors ; as 
when he bids them *' Behold the fowls of 
the air," and '' the lilies of the field." 

From Mount Tabor you have likewise the 
sight of a place which they will tell you was 
Dothaim, where Joseph was sold by his bre- 
thren ; and of the field where our blessed 
Saviour fed the multitude with a few loaves 
and fewer fishes 

Having received great satisfaction in the 
sight of this mountain, we returned to the 
convent the same way that we came. — 
MaufidrelVs Journey ^ p. 164. 

To the north appeared snowy summits, 
towering beyond a series of intervening 
mountains with unspeakable greatness. We 
considered them to be the summits of Li- 
banus ; but the Arabs belonging to our 
caravan called the principal eminence Jebel 
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el Seh *, saying it was near Damascus ; jnto- 
bably, therefore, a part of the chain of Li- 
banus. This summit was so lofty, that the 
snow entirely covered the upper part of it : 
not lying in patches, as, during summer, 
upon the tops of some very elevated moun- 
tains, (for instance, upon that of Ben Nms, 
in Seotland,) but investing all the higher 
part with that p^ect white and smooth, 
velvet- like appearance, which snow only ex- 
hibits when it is very deep; a striking spec- 
tacle in such a climate, where the beholder, 
seeking protection from a burning sun, almost 
believes the firmament to be on fire. — Clarkii 
Travels in Holy Landy p. 459. 



IDOLATRV. 



" Twenty years old was Ahaz when he 
began to reign, and reigned sixteen years in 
Jerusalem, and did not right in the sight of 

* According to D'Anville Jehtl el Sieh is the original 
name for the whole chain of Anti-Libanus^ identified by 
Jerom with the- scriptural Hermon. 
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the Lord his God, like David his father ; but 
he walked in the way of the kings of Israel ; 
yea, and made his son to pass through the 
fire^ iiccording to the abominations of the 
heaUieii> whom the Lord cast out before 
the children of Israel." 2d Book of Kings, 
ehap. xvi. v. 2/3« 



TOPHET. 

TopHET ; a place on the east of Jerusalem; 
so called from the beating of drums to drown 
the cries of the children burnt in the fire to 
Molech* It was also called the valley of 
Hinnom, either from some proprietor of it, 
or it may be rendered the valley of shriek- 
ing; but Reland places the valley of Hinnom 
on the west of Jerusalem. It is said to 
have been a delightful spot, watered by the 
streams of Shiloah, and shaded with a num- 
ber of gardeiis; but it is more certain that 
here the Jews burnt their children to Molech> 
Jerem. vii. 30« Here, according to the pur-» 
pose of God, a great part of the Assyrian 
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host were cut off, as in a fire, by a burning 
pestilence, Isa. xxx. 33. To stop the idola- 
tries here practised, Josiah rendered it as 
nasty as he could, probably making it a 
burying-place, or a place of burning dead 
carcases to which burial was not allowed, 
2 Kings, xxiii. 10, 11. It seems, that mul- 
titudes of the Jews, slain by the Chaldeans 
at the taking of Jerusalem, were buried 
here, Jer. vii. 32. xix. 11-13. Afterwards 
it seems to have become the common recep- 
tacle of carcases, garbage, and filth, and a 
fire was kept burning to consume it. The 
word Gehenna, used for hell, is the same as 
Gehinnom, the valley of Hinnom or Shrieking. 
— Browns Bible Dictionary^ vol, ii, p. 547. 



THRESHING CORN. 

The manner of threshing com in the east 
differs essentially from the method practised 
in western countries. It has been fiilly de- 
scribed by travellers, , from whose writings 
such extracts are here made and connected 
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together as will convey a tolerable idea of 

this subject. In Isaiah, chap, xxviii. 27, 28, 

four methods of threshing are mentioned, as 

effected by different instruments : the flail, 

the drag, the wain, and the treading of the 

cattle. The staff or flail for the infirmora 

sernina, says Hieron, the grain that was too 

tender to be treated in the other methods. 

The drag consisted of a sort of frame of 

strong planks, made rough at the bottom 

with hard stones or iron; it was drawn by 

horses or oxen over the com sheaves spread 

on the floor, the driver sitting upon it. The 

wain was much like the former; but had 

wheels, with iron teeth, or edges like a saw. 

The axle was armed with iron teeth, or ser-* 

rated wheels throughout ; it moves upon 

three rollers, armed with iron teeth or wheels 

to cut the straw. In Syria they make use 

of the drag, constructed in the very same 

manner as above described; this not only 

forced out the grain, but cut the straw in 

pieces for fodder for the cattle ; for in the 

eastern countries they have no hay. The 

last method is well known from the law of 
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Mooes, which forbids the ox to be muzzled 
when he treadeth out the com. — BtAaf 
Lowth'^ Note an Isaiah, xxviii. 27. 

In threidhing their corn the Arabians lay 
the sheaves down in a certain order, and 
then lead over them two oxen dragging a 
large stone. This mode of separating the 
ears from the straw is not unlike that of 
EgypU-^Niebuhr's Travels, p. 299. 

They use oxen, as the ancients did, to 
beat out their corn ; by tarampling upon the 
sheayes> and dragging after them a clum«y 
machine* This machine is not, as in Arabia^ 
a stone cylinder; nor a plank with sharp 
stones, as in Syria ; but a sort i)£ sledge, 
consisting of three rollers fitted with irons, 
which tufn upon axles. A fiBumer chusei 
out a level spot in his fields and, has his com 
carried thitiiier in sheaves, on asses or dro- 
medaries : two oxen are then yoked in a 
sledge, a driver gets upon it^ and drives 
them backwards and lENrwards (rather in a 
circle), and fresh oxen succeed in the yoke 
froni time to time. By this operation the 
chaff" is very much cut down ; the whole U 
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winnowed, and the pure grain thus 
Gtted, This mode of threshing out the 
6 tedious and inconvenient; it destroys 
affis, and injures the quality of the grain, 
loibr'^ Oriental Custwu, vol. ii. p. 89. 



BOOKS OF INCANTATION. 

[ant of them also which used curious 
rought their books together aiid burned 
before all men : and they counted the 
of them, and found it fifty thousand 

of silver ; so mightily grew the word 
i and prevailed." Acts, xix. 19^ 20. 
ay who had embraced the gospel be- 
or who were then led to l^lieve it^ 
and confessed the sins which they had 
itted, especially in practising magic 
rcery* and showed the arts which they 
mplbyed. Many also . of those who 
een more emiaent for these impious 
icked arts, brought the books which 
1 on such subjects, amd which were 

esteemed at Ephesus ; and being de- 
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termined no more to use them, or to make 
any gain of them, or to throw temptation ib 
the way of others, but rather desirous of ex 
pressing their abhorrence of such practices, 
they publicly burned them. The sum at which \^ 
they were valued, upon the lowest compu- \i 
tation, amounted to above fifteen hundred 
pounds ; some reckon it to have been almost 
seven thousand : the one supposing drachmas 
to be meant, the other shekels, of four times 
the value. This was a mighty triumph of 
the gospel over men's prejudices, favourite 
pursuits, and love of money; when they 
were thus at once induced to commit to the 
flames books which might have been sold i 
for so large a sum, lest they should do fur- 
ther mischief to mankind. I think it evi- 
dent, that these books did not merely contain 
an account o£ the tricks by which jugglers 
of any description imposed on men's senses, 
for in that case the persons concerned might 
have used the books to detect the artifices 
of such impostors ; but they doubtless con- 
tained the rules and forms of those abomi- 
nable incantations, by which an intercourse 
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fith eril spirits has continually been at* 
^mpted or conducted; and which, being 
iatan's ordinamres, the devised means of 
rorsfaipping him, and of seeking help and 
nformation from him, ought, by all means, 
o be destroyed and forgotten if possible. — 
^otfs Note^ in loco. 



CACTUS FICTJS-INDICUS. 

We ascended the hill to the village, and 
found the sun's rays, even at this early hour 
of the morning, almost insupportable ; if we 
bad not adopted the precaution of carrying 
unobrellas, it would have been impossible to 
continue the journey. The Cactus Ficus- 
Indkus, or prickly pear, which grows to a 
prodigious size in the Holy Land, as in 
Egypt, where it is used as a fence for the 
hedges of inclosures, sprouted luxuriantly 
among the rocks, displaying its gaudy yellow 
blossoms amidst thorns defying all human 
approach. We afterwards saw ^this plant 
with a stem or trunk as large as the main- 
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mast of a frigate* It produces a deliciooB 
coohng fruit, which becomes ripe towirds 
the end of Jttly, and is then sold in all the 
markets of the country, — Clarkds Trmcds m 
Hofy Land, p. 405. 



C ARmEIj* 



HEBREW MUSIC. 



There are no remains^ of the Hebrew 
music 9 but there are sereral of the structure 



Carmel ; a pleasant hill on the coast of | 
the Mediterranean sea, about sixteen miles | 
north-west from Jezreel, in the border be- ! 
tween Issachar and Manasseh. It abounded \ 
with vines and olives^ and at the west foot of 
it wad a fishing of the carmel or purple fish. ^ 
Here Elijah offered his famed sacrifice and 
was answered by fire from heaven, and 
ordered the four hundred and fifty prophets I 
of Baal to be slain. —-Biifc Dictionary , p. 238i 
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sir T^*ge ; dsad if we may judge of the 
f of their tsongs by that of their words, 
nttst hare been exceUent ; grave and 
s, but affecting and diversified. And 
may finrm an opinion of them by their 
\, the scripture seems to impute super- 
1 ones to them. We see, by the in- 
of Saul, who found himself well and 
led when David jdayed upon the harp, 
heir music charmed evil spirits. The 
of their instruments likewise became 
DLS which' the Spirit of God sometimes 
vhen he spake by the prophets, as we 
>y the example of those whom Saul 
s Samuel had foretold, and with whom 
nself entered into transports of joy ; 
Y that of Elisha, who asked for a player 
a minstrel, that he might propk^y: 
3, this music appeased the motion of 
irits and humours which the devil had 
ed in those whom God had permitted 
> act upon ; and such hearts as it found 
and pure, it lifted up to God, and 
^d them, and so disposed them to re- 
the powerful impressions of his Spirit 
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the more effectually. The Greeks tell us of 1 1 
the wonderful effects of their music to excite 
or calm the passions; and, unless we con- 
tradict all history, it must be owned that the 
music of the ancients was more affecting 
than ours. — Fleurjfs Ancient Israelites, p. 1 16. 



KITHROS. SAB£KA. 6NASUR. 

Sabeka, the sacbutf a species of cymbal. 

Kithros, the cithara or harp. 

The Gnasur, or Hasur, mentioned in the 
Psalms, appears to have been an instrument 
of ten strings, similar to, or the same with 
the cythara or harp. 

Zalzelim, cymbals, according to some; 
and sistrums according to others. — Fleurjfs 
Ancient Israelites, p. 248. 



HEBREW POETRY. 



Effects the most astonishing and almost 
preternatural are attributed in the scriptures 
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to the Hebrew music : to produce these, the 
poetic compositions must have be6n exqui^ 
«itely grand, the instruments perfect in their 
kind, and perfectly adapted to the effects 
they were intended to produce, and the 
musicians uncommonly skilful. Of their in- 
struments we know little besides their names, 
and even the signification of these is by no 
means well ascertained. Much of their 
poetry remains, and is a standing monument 
of the high state of cultivation to which the 
most difficult of all sciences had arrived at a 
very early period; and among a people too 
whdm the proud and insolent Greeks affected 
to call barbarians. 

Even an infidel, who is capable of ex- 
amining the poetic compositions of the He- 
brews in their original language, will allow 
that they possess all the characteristics of 
the most energetic, sublime, and affecting 
poetry. In sacred poetry, the inspired wri- 
ters alone have succeeded : for it belongs to 
the divine Spirit to describe the things of 
God in a suitable manner, and in appropriate 
language. Several eminent men have written 

VOL. II. p 
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upon this subject, and have written well; 
but there is one poipt on which little has Jl 
been said, viz. the ecnibination of ^en^ and 
it^nd in various parts of the compositions of 
the Hebrew writers. 

For full evidence of the exquimte art pos- 
sessed by some of the prophets, in conveying 
the seme of their words by their soundSy I 
shall refer the learned reader first to the 
original of David's lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan^ 2 Sam. i. 19-^27. This lamenta^ 
tion, says Dr. Kennioott, as a picture of 
distress^ is the most tender and the most 
striking; equally divided, by grief, into 
longer and shorter breaks, as nature could 
pour thetti forth from a mind intenrupted by 
the alternate recurrence of the most lively 
images of kve and greatness. His revertnu 
for Saul and his h^ for Jonathan have tteir 
strongest colourings ; bi)t the greatness and 
bravery of thplse warriors come full upon 
him> and are expressed with peculiar eneigy. 
Being himself a warrior, it is in that cha- 
racter he sees their greatest excellence; and 
though his imagination hurries from one 
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point of recollection to another^ yet we hekt 
bita at first, at last, every ndiere lamenting 
— ■" How are the mighty fallen ! " It is aK 
most impossible to read the noble origined 
without finding every word swollen with a 
sigh, or broken with a sob. — Fleury's Ancient 
Israelites^ p. 251. 



H£BR£W DANCING. 

Th£ singing of the Greeks was accom- 
paBied with daiicing : for that is the meaning 
of the wcml chorm ot.ckoiff which the Latins 
have taken from the Greeks, tod which sig- 
nified with tliem a company of dancers^, 
clothed and decked out in the same uniform. 
They sang togethei! and danced in a lii^, 
being sorted according to their age and sex^ 
yocmg men and maids, old men and wires, 
without mixing one with the other. Now it 
is not to be supposed that the Hebrew dances 
were less modest. Choirs are mentioned at 
the procession which David made to carry 

p2 
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the ark into Sion, and upon occasion of 
several victories; where it is said that the 
maidens came out of the cities dancing ^nd 
singing.-^Ibid. p. 117. 



LEBLEBBY. 



Garvanoos are prepared in a different 
manner, neither do they grow soft, like other 
pulse, by boiling, and therefore never con- 
stitute a dish by themselves, but are strewed 
singly, as a garnish, over cuscasowe, pillowe, 
^md other dishes ; they are besides in the 
greatest repute, after they are parched in 
pans and ovens, then assuming the name of 
leblebby. This seems to be of the greatest 
antiquity, for Plautus speaks of it as a thing 
very common in his time ; the like observa- 
tion we meet with in Aristophanes ; neither 
is there, as far as I have been informed, any 
other pulse prepared in this manner. — Shows 
Travels, vol. i. p. 257. 
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LION. 



[RE is What they (the lions) are most 
d of; yet, notwithstanding' all the pre- 
ion of the Arabs in this respect ; not- 
standing the barking of their dogs, and 
' own repeated cries and exclamations 
ag the night, when they are suspected to 
pon the prey, it frequently happens that 
3 ravenous beasts, outbraving all these 
»rs, will leap into the midst of a donwar^ 
:-e the cattle are inclosed, and drag from 
ce a sheep or a goat. If these ravages 
epeated, then the Arabs dig a pit where 
are observed to enter, and covering it 
slightly with reeds, or small branches 
•ees, they frequently decoy and catch 
I. Pliny has taken notice of the same 
tice; which is likewise alluded to in 
:. xix. 8. Psal. ix. 35, and in other places 
ripture. The flesh of the lion is in great 
xtiy having no small affinity with veal, 
in colour, taste, and flavour.— ^AtfwV 
els, vol. i. p. 314. 
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HY^NA. 

Whek the dubbah i$ taken, the Arabs are 
very industrious to bury the head, lest tfe^ 
brain, )»ccording to their superstition, should 
be used in sorcery and enchantment; an 
ancient practice, as appears from the dam 
liodus hy^nee, an expression in Lucan 1. ^i* 
Next to the lion and panther, the dubbah 19 
the fiercest of the wild beasts of Barbary; 
and from the characteristics of having long 
hair upon its neck like a mane, moving its 
neck with difficulty, and disturbing the 
graves of the dead, it may lay in a greater 
claim to the hysena of the ancients than 
that of any other animal.— 'Sfefl«;V Travel^ 
vol. i. p. 317. 



HUNTING. 



The Arab follows no regular trade or em- 
ployment. His life is one continued round 
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of idleness or diversion. When no pastime 
or hulking match calls him abrodd^ he does 
nothing all the day long but loiter at home, 
smoke his pipe, and repose himself under 
some neighbouring shade. He has no relish 
at all for domestic amusements, and is rarely 
known to converse with his wife or play 
with his children. What he valuei^ above 
all is his horse, wherein he places his highest 
satisfaction; being seldom so well pleased 
or in good humour, but when he is far from 
home, riding at full speed or hunting. The 
Arabs, and indeed the eastern nations in 
general, are very dexterous at these exer- 
cises. I saw several persons at Cairo, who, 
at full speed, and upon horses sixteen hands 
high, would take up from the ground a 
jerrid, as they called^ the naked stalk of a 
palm branchy that had been dropped by 
themselves, or by their antagonists. Few 
there are, who cannot quickly hunt down a 
wild boar ; the representation of which sport, 
as it is performed to this day, is beautifully 
d^gned npon one of the medallions in Con- 
stsmtine's arch. The method is this: after 
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they have roused the beast from his retire* 
ment and 'pursued it into some adjacent 
plain, their first endeavour is, by frequently 
overtaking and turning it, to tire and per- 
plex it, and then, watching an opportunity, 
they either throw the lance at it, at some dis- 
tance, or else coming close by its side, which 
is the most valiant way,, they lodge their 
spears in its body. At the hunting of a lion 
a whole district is summoned to appear; 
who, forming themselves first into a circle, 
inclose a space of three, four^ or five miles in 
compass, according to the number of the 
people, and the quality of the ground' that is 
pitched upon for the iscene of action. The 
footmen advance first, rushing into the 
thickets, with their dogs and spears to put 
up the game ; while the horsemen, keeping 
a little behind, are always ready to charge 
upon the first sally of the wild beast. 

In this manner they proceed, still con- 
tracting their circle, till they all at last either 
close in together or meet with some other 
game to divert them. The accidental pas^ 
time upon these occasions is sometimes very 
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tertaining : for the several sorts of animals 
Lt lie within this compass/ being thus 
Ven together, or frighted from their abodes, 
y rarely fail of having agreeable chases 
3r hares, jackalls, hysenas, and other wild 
\sts.-^Shaw's Travels, vol. i. p. 421. 



liHYMAS. 

The Bedoweens, as their great ancestors 
Arabians did before them, Isa., xiii. 20, 
i in tents, called hhymas, from the shelter 
ich they afford the inhabitants ; and beet 
^^Bx, homes of hair, from the materials or 
bs of goat's hair whereof they are made; 
ey are the very same which the ancients 
led arapalia ; and being then, as they are 
this day, secured from the weather by a 
ering only of such hair-cloth as our coal 
ks are made of, might very justly be de-^ 
ibed by Virgil to have, rara tecta. The 
aur of them is beautifully alluded to, 
it. i. 5, ** I am black but comely, like 
tents of Kedar :" for nothing, certainly^ 
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can afford a more delightiiil prospect than a 
large extensive plain^ whether in its verdute 
or even scorched up by the sun's beams, m\k 
those moveable habitations pitched in circles 
upon it» When we find aay numbar of 
these tents together, (and I have seen firom 
from three to three hundred,) then, as it has 
already been taken notice of, they are 
usually placed in a circle, and constitute a 
donwar. The fashion of each tent is of an 
oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a 
ship turned upside down, as Sallust has long 
ago described them. However, they differ 
in bigness, according to the number of people 
who live in them ; and are accordingly sup^ 
ported, some with one pillar, others with 
two or three, whilst a curtain or carpet let 
down, upon occasion, from each of these divi- 
sions, turns the whole into so many separate 
apartments. These tents are kept firm and 
steady by bracing or stretching down their 
eves with cords, tied to hooked wooden pins, 
well pointed, which they drive into the ground 
with a mallet ; one of these pins answering 
to the nail, as the mallet does to the hammer, 
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which Jael used in festening to the ground 
the temples of Sisem^ Judg. ir. 21. Thd 
pilhirs which I have mentioned are straight 
poles, eight or ten feet high and three or 
four inches in thickness ; senring not only to 
support the tent itself, but, being full of 
hooks fixed tiiere for the purpose, the Arabs 
hang upon them their clothes, baskets, 
saddles, and accoutrements of war. — Sham's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 421. 



HYKES. 

Thx chief branch of manufactories of the 
Kabyles and Arabs is the making of hykes. 
The women alone are employed in this work, 
who do not use the shuttle, but conduct 
every thread of the woof with their fingers* 
These hykes are of different sizes, and of 
different qualities and fineness; the usual 
size of them is six yards long, and five or six 
feet broad, serving the Kabyle and Arab for 
a complete dress in the day, and, as they 
sleep in their raiment as the Israelites did of 
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old, Deut. xxiv. 13, it serves likewise for his 
bed and covering by night. It is a loose^ 
but troublesome garment, being frequently 
disconcerted and falling on the ground, so 
that the person virho wears it is every mo- 
ment obliged to tuck it up and fold it anew 
about his body. This shows the great use 
there is of the girdle, whenever they are 
concerned in any active employment; and, 
in consequence thereof, the. force of the 
scripture injunction, alluding thereunto, of 
having our loins girded, in order to set about 
it. The method of wearing these garments, 
with the use they are at other times put to, 
in serving for coverlids to their beds, should 
induce us to take the finer sort of them, at 
least such as are worn by the ladies and 
persons of distinction, to.be the peplus of 
the ancients; Ruth's veil, which held six 
measures of barley, might be of the like 
fashion. — Shaw's Travels, vol. i. p. 403. 
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BURNOOSE. 

• The burnoose, which answers to our cloak , 
is often for warmth worn over these hykes. 
This too is another great branch of their 
woollen manufactory. It is wove in one 
piece, and shaped exactly like the garment 
of the little god Telesphorus : viz. strait 
about the neck, with a cape or Hippocrates 
sleeve for a cover to the head, and wide 
below like a cloak. Some of them likewise 
are fringed round the bottom, like Parthe- 
naspa's and Trajan's garment, upon the 
basso-relievo of Constantino's arch. The 
burnoose without the cape seems to answer 
to the Roman pallium, and with it to the 
bardocucuUus. — Ibid. p. 406. 

Several Arabs and Kabyles go bare-headed 
all the year round. — Ibid. p. 407. 
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JELLEBBA. 

Under the hyke, some wear a close- 
bodied frock or tuoic^ (a jddebba they call 
it,) with or vrithcmt sleeT6&^ which dtfeis 
little from the Roman tunica or habit, k 
which the constellation of Bootes is usually 
painted. — Ibid. p. 408. 



GIRDLES. 

The girdles, which have been occasionally 
mentioned biefore, are usually of worsted, 
very artfully woven into a variety of figures ; 
such as the rich girdles of the virtuous 
virgins may be supposed to have been, Prov* 
xxxi. 24. They are made to fold several 
times about the body ; one end t>f which 
being doubled back serves them for a purse. 
—Ibid. p. 409. 
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SARMAH, 

They all affect to have their hair, the in- 
strument of their pride, (Isa. xxii. 12,) hang 
down to the ground ; which, after they have 
collected into one lock, they bind and plait 
it with ribbons ; a piece of finery disapproved 
of by the Apostle, 1 Peter, iii. 3. Where 
nature has been lass liberal in this ornament, 
there the defect is supplied by art, and 
foreign hair is procured to be interwoven 
with the natural. After the hair is thus 
plaited, they proceed to dress their heads by 
tying above the lock I have described a tri- 
angular piece of liuen, adorned with various 
figures in needlework : this, among persons 
of a better fashion, is covered with a sarmah, 
as they call it, which is made in the same 
triangular shape, of thin, flexible plates of 
gold or silver, artfully cut through, and en- 
graven in imitation of lace, and might there- 
fore answer to the moan-like ornament men* 
tipned above. A handkerchief of crape, or 
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gauze, or silk, or painted linen, bound close 
over the sarmah and falling afterwards upon 
the favourite lock of hair, completes the 
head-dress of the Moorish ladies. — Ibid. 
p. 412. 



AL KA-HOL. 

But none of these ladies think themselves 
completely dressed, till they have tinged 
their eyelids with al ka-hol, (the powder of 
lead ore,) and this is performed by first 
dipping into this powder a small bodkin, of 
the thickness of a quill, and then drawing it 
afterward through the eyelids, over the ball 
of the eye. — Ibid. p. 412. 



TAJEN* 



Among the Bedo weens and Kabyles a$ 
soon as the dough is kneaded it is made into 
thin cakes, either to be baked immediately 
upon the coals, or else in a tajen (a shallow 
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earthen vessel). Such were the unleavened 
cakes which we so often read of in scripture ; 
such likewise were the cakes that Sarahr 
made quickly upon the hearth. Gen. xviii. 6. 
— Ibid. p. 415. 



DEAD SEA. 

The Dead Sea below, upon our left, ap- 
peared so near to us, that we thought we 
could have rode thither in a very short space 
of time. Still nearer stood a mountain upon 
its western shore, resembling in its form the 
cone of Vesuvius^ and having also a crater 
upon its top, which was plainly discernible. 
The distance, however, is much greater than 
it appears to be ; the magnitude of the ob- 
jects beheld in this fine prospect causing 
them to appear less remote than they really 
are. The atmosphere was remarkably clear 
and serene; but we saw none of those clouds 
of smoke which by some writers are said to 
exhale from the surface of Lake Asphaltites, 
nor from any neighbouring mountain. Every 
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thing about it was in the highest degree 
grand and awfuL Its desolate, although 
majestic features, are well suited to the tales 
related concemiiig it by the inhabitants of 
the country, who all speak of it with terror, 
seeming to shrink from the narrative of its 
deceitful allurements and deadly influence: 
" Beautiful fruit," say they " grows upon its 
shores, which is no sooner touched than it 
becomes dust and bitter ashes." In addition 
to its physical horrors, the region around is 
said to be more perilous, owing to the fero- 
cious tribes wandering upon the shores of 
the lake, than any other part of tiie Holy 
Land. A passion for the marvellous has 
thus affixed, for ages, false characteristics to 
the sublimest associations of natural scenery 
in the whole world ; for, although it be now 
known that the waters of this lake, instead 
of proving destructive of animal life, swarm 
with myriads of fishes ; that, instead of fall- 
ing victims t6 its exhalations, certain birds 
make it their peculiar resort; that shells 
abound on its shores; that the pretended 
fruit, containing ashes, is as natural and as 
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admirable a production of nature as the rest 
of the vegetable kingdom ; that, bodies sink 
or float in it, according to the proportion of 
their gravity to the gravky of the water ; 
that its vapours are not mare insalubrious 
than those of any other lake ; that innume^ 
rable Arabs people the neighbouring district; 
— notwithstanding all these facts are now 
well established, even the latest authors by 
whom it is mentioned^ and one, among the 
number, from whose writings some of these 
truths have been derived, continue to fill 
their descriptions with imaginary horrors and 
ideal phantoms, which, although less sub- 
stantial than the black perpendicular rocks 
around it, cast their lengthened shadows 
over the waters of the Dead Sea.- — Clarke's 
Travels^ p. 614. 



BANQUET!?. 



Matthew, vii. 13, *' Enter ye in at the 
strait gate."] At the banquets of the an- 
cients the gitests entered by a gate designed 

a2 
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to receive them ; hence Christ, by whom 
we enter into the marriage feast, compares 
himself to a gate, (John, x. 1. 2. 7. 9.) This 
gate, on the coming of the guests, was made 
narrow, the wicket only being left open, and 
the porter standing to prevent the unbidden 
from rushing in. When the guests were ar- 
rived the door was shut, and not to be 
opened to those who stood and knocked 
without. So the parable of the ten virgins, 
Matt. XXV. 11. 



ILLUMINATED APARTMENT. 

Matthew, viii. 12, " The children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness."] This phrase, which is often used 
after the kingdom of heaven had been com- 
pared to a banquet, contains a beautiful 
allusion to the lustre of those illuminated 
rooms in which such feasts were generally 
celebrated, as opposed to that darkness 
which surrounded those who by night were 
turned out ; but it also sometimes goes yet 
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farther, when the persons excluded are sup- 
posed to be thrown into a dark dungeon. 
Compare Matt. xxii. 13. xxv. 30. and Jude, 
13. — Doddrk^e, in loc. 



GLASS CUPi 

Matthew, ix. 15, " Children of the bride- 
chamber."] Great mirth and cheerfulness 
accompanied the celebration of nuptials 
amongst the Jews. The children of the 
bride-chamber were the friends and acquain- 
tances of the parties, and assisted in these 
rejoicings. But to set some bounds to their 
exultations a singular ceremony was intro- 
duced, according to the rabbins : a glass 
vessel was brought in amongst the company 
and broken to pieces, that they might by this 
action restrain their joy, and not run to ex- 
cess. The Gemara produces some instances 
of this sort : Mar, the son of Rabbena, made 
wedding feasts for his son, and invited the 
rabbins, and when he saw that their mirth 
exceeded its bounds, he brought forth a glass 
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cup, ^erth four hundred zuzees, and broke 
it before them, whereupon they became sad. 
The reason which they assign for this action 
is, because it is forbidden a man to fill bis 
mouth with laughter in this world. —Light- 
foot's Works, vol. ii. p. 172. 



SHEEP CALLED BY NAME. 

John, X. 3, " Calleth his own sheep by 
name."} This is an allusion to the customs 
t)f Jlidea, where shepherds had names for 
their sheep, which answered to them as dogs 
and hofrses do with us ; following to the pas- 
ture ground, and wherever their shepherds 
thought fit to lead them. — Macknighfs Har- 
fnony, vol. ii* p. 455. 

Theoc4ritus represents a shepherd calling 
three of his sheep by their names. — IdyL v. 
103, 104. 
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CHIEF SHEPHERD. 

1 Peter, v. 4, ** Chief shepherd.'] In an- 
cient times, when flocks and herds of cattle 
were very numerous, the care of them rer 
quired the attention of many shepherds ; and, 
that every thing might be conducted with 
regularity, it was necessary that one should 
preside over the rest. This we find was 
customary ; and hence, in 1 Sam. xxi. 7, we 
read, that Doeg was the chief of the herds- 
men that belonged to Saul; and in some 
curious remarks on the sheep-walks of Spain^ 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
May 1764, we are informed, that in this 
country (where it is not at all surprising to 
i^eet with eastern customs still preserved 
from the Moors) they have, to this day, over 
each flock of sheep, a chief shepherd ; ** Ten 
thousand compose a flock, which is divided 
into ten tribes. One man has the conduct 
of all. He must be the owner of four or five 
hundred sheep : strong, active, vigilant, in- 
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telligent in pasture^ in the weather, and in 
the diseases in sheep. He has absolute 
dominion over fifty shepherds and fifty dogs, 
five of each to a tribe. He chooses them, 
he chastises them, or discharges them at 
will. He is the pr€epasitus, or the chief shep- 
herd of the whole flock." — Burders Orien- 
tal Customs, vol. ii. p. 419. 



HEBREW SCHOOLS. 

With respect to the schools among the 
Jews it should be observed, that besides the 
common schools, in which children were 
taught to read the law, they had also acade* 
mies, in which their doctors give comments 
on the law, and taught the traditions to their 
pupils. Of this sort were the two famous 
schools of Hillell and Sammai, and the 
school of (ramaliel, who was St. Paul's tutor. 
In these seminaries the tutor's chair is said 
to have been so much raised above the level 
of the floor on which the pupils sat, that his 
feet were even with their heads ; hence St. 
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Paul says, that he was brought up at the 
teet of Gamaliel. — Vid. Kypke and Alberti, 
in loc. 



H£BR£W WORSHIP. 



It was the custom in the temple worship 
for the singers to make pauses. In every 
Psalm, say the Talmudists, the music made 
three intermissions; at these intermissions 
the trumpet souuded and the people wor- 
shipped. — See Lighif oofs Temple Service, c. 7. 



BRACELETS. 

Genesis, xxiv. 22, '* And it came to pass 
as the camels had done drinking, that the 
man took a golden ear-ring of half a shekel 
Weight, and two bracelets for her hands of 
ten shekels weight, of gold.''] The weight 
of the ornaments put upon Rebekah appears 
extraordinary ; but Chardin assures us, that 
even heavier were worn by women of the 
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east when he was there. He says, that tb^ 
women wear rings and bracelets of as grea^ 
a weight as this, through all Asia, and evea 
heavier. They are rather manacles, than 
bracelets: there are some as large as the 
finger. The women wear several of them, 
one above the other, in such a manner as ,i 
sometimes to have the arm covered with ^ 
them from the wrist to the elbow. Poor ^ 
people wear as many of glass or horn. They 
hardly ever take them off. They are their | 
riches. — Harmer^ vol. ii. p. 600. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT AT JERUSALEM. 



i 



When the seven months of the siege of ] 
Tyre were over, and the two months of the li 
siege of Gaza, Sanballat died. Now Alex- | 
ander, when he had taken Gaza, made haste 
to go up to Jerusalem ; and Jaddua the high - 
priest, when he heard that, was in an agony, j 
and under terror, as not knowing how he 
should meet the Macedonians, since the 
king was displeased at his foregoing disobe- 
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dJeDce; he therefore ordained that the people 
^nid make supplications, and should join 
with him in offering sacrifice to God, whom 
he besought to protect that nation, and to de* 
liver them from the perils that were coming 
upon them : whereupon God warned him in 
a dream, which came upon him after he had 
offered sacrifice, that '' he should take cou« 
rage, and adorn the city, and open the gates ; 
that the rest should appear in white gar* 
ments, but that he and the priests should 
meet the king in the habits proper to their 
order^ without the dread of any ill conse- 
quences, which the providence of God would 
prevent." Upon which, when he arose from 
his sleep, he greatly rejoiced, and declared 
to all therwaming he had received from God; 
according to which dream he acted entirely, 
and so waited for the coming of the king. 

And when he understood that he was not 
fer from the city, he went out in procession, 
with the priests and the multitude of the 
citizens : the procession was venerable, and 
the manner of it different from that of other 
nations ; it reached to a place called Sapha, 
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which name translated into Greek signifies a 
prospect, for you have thence a prospect 
both of Jerusalem and of the temple. And 
when the Phenicians and the Chaldeans 
that followed him, thought they should have 
liberty to plunder the city, and torment the 
high priest to death, which the king's dis- 
pleasure fairly promised them, the very re- 
verse of it happened : for Alexander, when 
he saw the multitude at a distance, in white 
garments, while the priests stood clothed 
with fine linen, and the high priest in purple 
and scarlet clothing, with his mitre on his 
head, having the golden plate whereon the 
name of God was engraved, he approached 
by hin^self and adored that name, and first 
saluted the high priest; the Jews also did 
altogether, with one voice, salute Alexander 
and encompass him about: whereupon the 
King of Syria, and the rest, were surprised 
at what Alexander had done, and supposed 
him disordered in his mind. However, Par- j 
menio alone went up to him, and asked him / 
** how it came to pass, that when all others j 
adored him, he should adore the high priest 
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of the Jews:" to whom he replied, '* I did 
not adore him, but that God who hath ho- 
noured him with his high priesthood ; for I 
saw this very person in a dream, in this very 
habit^ when I was at Dios, in Macedonia, 
who, when I was considering with myself 
how I might obtain the dominion of Asia, 
exhorted me to make no delay, but boldly to 
pass over the sea thither, for that he would 
conduct my army and would give me the 
dominion ovejr the Persians ; whence it is, 
that having seen no other in that habit, and 
now seeing this person in it, and remember- 
ing that vision, and the exhortation which I 
had in my dream, I believe that I bring this 
army under the divine conduct, and shall 
therewith conquer Darius, and destroy the 
power of the Persians, and that all things 
will succeed according to what is in my own 
mind." And when he had said this to Par- 
menio, and had given the high priest his 
right hand, the priests ran along by him, 
and he came into the city ; and when he 
Went up into the temple^ he offered sacrifice 
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to God, according to the high priest's direc- Iri 
tion, and magnificantly treated both the lis 
high priest and the priests ; and when the ll 
book of Daniel was showed him, wherein 
Daniel declared that one of the Greeb 
should destroy the empire of the Persies, 
he supposed that himself was the person in- 
tended; and as he was then glad he dis- 
missed the multitude for the present; but 
the next day he called them to him, and bid | 
them ask what favours they pleased of him : j 
whereupon the high priest desired that they 
might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, 
and might pay no tribute on the seventii 
year. He granted all they desired, and 
when they entreated him that he would per* 
mit the Jews in Babylon and Media to enjoy 
their own laws also, he willingly promised to 
do hereafter what they desired ; and when 
he said to the multitude, that if any of them 
would list themselres in his army, on this 
condition, that they should continue under 
the laws of their forefathers, and live accord- 
ing to them, he was willing to take them 
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^ hitn, many were ready to accompany 
in his wars. — -Josephus, vol. ii. book xi. 

k8. 



REPTILES. 

L the pleasures of travelling, at this 
a of the year, in the Holy Land is done 
by the excessive heat of the sun. A 
ler, wearied and spiritless, is often 
subdued at the beginning than at the 
f his day's journey. Many rare plants 
lurious minerals invite his notice as he 
s slowly along, with depressed looks 
upon the ground ; but these it is im- ' 
)le for him to obtain. It appears to 
L act of unjustifiable cruelty to ask a 
Dt, or even one of the attending Arabs, 
scend from his horse for the purpose of 
jting either the one or the other. All 
e seems to droop ; almost every animal 
for shade, which it is extremely diffi- 
o find. But the chamsBleon, the lizard, 
^rpeitt, and all sorts of beetles, basking. 
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even at noon, upon rocks and in sandy ^ 
places, exposed to the most scorching rays, ^ 
seem to rejoice in the greatest heat in which p* 
it is possible to exist. This is also the case ^ 
in Egypt, where no desert is so solitary but ^ 
reptiles and insects may be observed ; prov- ^ 
ing that the ostrich and other birds found, b 
there are by no means, as some writers have * 
maintained, at a loss for food. It is more p 
probable the desert offers to them nourish 
ment they could not easily procure else 
where. — Clarke's Travels, p, 485. 
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CULTIVATION OF JUDEA. 



9 
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We left Napolose (ancient Sychem) one !^ 

hour after midnight, that we might reach ^ 

i 



Jerusalem early in the same day. We were, 
however, much deceived concerning the dis- 
tance. Our guides represented the journey 
as a short excursion of five hours ; it proved 
to be a most fatiguing pilgrimage of eighteen. 
The road was mountainous, rocky, and full 
of loose stones; yet the cultivation wa« 
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everywhere marvellous: it afforded one of 
the most striking pictures of human industry 
which it is possible to behold. The lime- 
stone rocks, and stony valleys of Judea, 
were entirely covered with plantations of 
figs, vines, and olive trees ; not a single spot 
seemed to be neglected. The hills, from 
their bases to their upmost summits, were 
overspread with gardens ; all of these were 
free from weeds, and in the highest state of 
cultivation. Even the sides of the most 
barren mountains had been rendered fertile, 
by being divided into terraces, like steps 
rising one above another, upon which soil 
had been accumulated with astonishing la- 
bour. Among the standing crops, we noticed 
millet, cotton, linseed, and tobacco; and 
occasionally small fields of barley. A sight 
of this territory, can alone convey any ade- 
quate idea of its surprising produce : it is 
truly the Edeti of the east, rejoicing in the 
abundance of its wealth. — Clarke's Travels^ 
p. 521. 
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EBAL AND GEBIZIM. 

The first part of our journey led through 
the valley lying between the two mountains 
Ebal and Gerizim. We passed t^e s^mlehre 
of Joseph, and the well of Jacob, wh^e the 
valley of Sichein opens into a fruitful plain, 
watered by a stream which rise^ near the 
town. This is allowed, by all writers, to be 
the piece of land mentioiied by. St. John 
which Jacob bought at the hand of the chil- 
dren of Emmor, and where he erected l||ft 
altar to the God of Israel. Instead of a 
wretched and ruined town, by some de- 
scribed as the desolated remsant of Jeru- 
salem, we beheld, as it were, a flotirishing 
and stately metropolis ; presenting a ma^- 
fic^it assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, 
churches, and monasteries ; all of whidi, 
glittering in the sun's rays, shone with in- 
conceivable splendour. As we drew nearer, 
6ur whole attention was engrossed by its 
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noble and interesting appearance. The lofty 
hills surrounding it, give to the city itself an 
appearance of elevation less than it really 
has. — Clarke's Travels ^ p. 527. 



SEPULCHRES. 

The sepulchres of the Hebrews, at least 
those of respectable persons, and those which 
hereditarily belonged to the principal fami- 
lies, w^re extensive caves or vaults, exca- 
vated from the native rock by art and manual 
labour : the roofs of them in general were 
arched ; and some were so spacious as to be 
supported by colonnades: all round the 
sides vyrere cells for the reception of the sar- 
cophagi; these were properly ornamented 
with sculpture, and each wa$ placed in its 
proper c^ilL The cave, or sepulchre, ad- 
mitted no light; being closed by a great 
stone, which was rolled to the mouth of the 
narrow passage or entrance. Many of these 
receptacles are still extant in Judea : two in 
particular are more magnificent than all the 
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rest, and ar^ supposed to be the sepulchres 
of the kings. One of these is in Jerusalem, 
and contains twenty-four cells; the other, 
containing twice that number, is in a place 
without the city. — LowtKs Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of t/ie Hebrews, vol. i. p. 159. 
Gregorys Translation. 



OLIVE-TREE. 



The olive-tree, from the effect of ks oil 
relaxing and preventing, or mitigating pain, 
seems to have been from the beginning an 
emblem of the benignity of the divine nature; 
and particularly after the fall to have pre- 
sented the goodness and placability of God 
through Christ, and the blessed influences of 
the Holy Spirit in mollifying and healing our 
disordered nature, and in destroying or^ex- 
-pelling from it the poison of the old serpent, 
even as olive oil does that of the natural ser- 
pent or viper. Hence we see a peculiar 
propriety in the olive leaf or branch being 
chosen by divine providence as a sign to 
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Noah of the abatement of the deluge, (Gen. 
viii. 11); we may also account for olive 
branches being ordered as one of the mate- 
rials of the booths at the feast of tabernacles, 
(Neh. viii. 15) ; and whence they became the 
emblems of peace to various and distant na- 
tions. (See Virg. ^n. vii. 1. 116. xi. 1. 101. 
Livy, lib. xxxix. cap. 16. et lib. xlv. cap. 25.) 
Our late eminent navigators found that green 
branches carried in the hands, or stuck in 
the ground, were the emblems of peace uni- 
versally employed and understood by all the 
islanders in the South Seas. (See Capt. 
Cook's Voyages, pass.) — Parkhursfs Heb. 
Lex. p. 193. 



BANKS OF JORDAN. 



This tract, in the neighbourhood particu- 
larly of the river Jordan, is in many places 
low, and, for want of culture, shaded and 
overgrown with tamarisks and willows ; but 
at the distance of two or three leagues from 
the stream, it appears to be made up of a 
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succession of hills and vallies^ somewhat 
larger, and seemingly more fertile, than 
those in the tribe of Benjamin. Beyond 
these plains, over against Jericho, where we 
are to look for the mountains of Abarim, the 
northern boundary of the land of Moab, our 
prospect is interrupted by an exceeding high 
ridge of desolate mountains, no otherwise 
diversified than by a succession of naked 
rocks and precipices: rendered in several 
places more frightful by a multiplicity of 
torrents, which fall on each side of them. 
This ridge is continued all along the eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, as far as our eye can 
conduct us ; affording us all the way a modt 
lonesome melancholy prospect, not a little 
assisted by the intermediate view of a large 
stagnating, inactive expanse of water, rarely 
if ever enlivened by any flocks of water fowl 
that settle upon it> or by so much as one 
vessel of passage or commerce that is known 
to frequent it» Such is the general plan of 
that part of the Holy Land which fell under 
my observation. — Shaw's Travels ^ vol. ii. p. 37. 
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SERPENTS. 

Of the lizard kind the Warrel is of so do- 
cible a nature, and appears withal to be so 
affected with music, that I have seen several 

• 

of them keep exact time and motion with 
the Dervishes in their circulatory dances, 
running over their heads and arms, turning 
when they turned, and stopping when they 
stopped. I have likewise read that the Elab, 
another lizard which I have described, is a 
lover of music, particularly of the bagpipe; 
this, Ipresuiaie, (as there is no small affinity 
betwixt the lizard and the serpent kind,) 
may bear some relation to the quality which 
tlie latter is supposed to have, of being 
channed and affected with music* The 
Psalmist alludes to it (Psal^ Iviii. 4, 5) when 
he mefitions the deaf adder, which stoppeth 
her ear, and refiiset^ to hear tibie voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. The 
like is taken notice of Eccles. x. 11, ''Surely 
the serpent will ^bite without enchantment, 
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and a babbler b no better." Jer. viii. 17, 
" I will send serpents, cockatrices among you, 
which will not be charmed, and they shall 
bite you."— SAowV Traveb, vol. ii. p. 227. 



BAAL. 



Now Baal was the god of the Tynans.— 
Jasq^hus, vol. ii. book ix. chap. 6. 



GRINDING CORN. 

Scarcely had we reached the apartment 
prepared for our reception, when, looking 
from the window into the court-yard belong- 
ing to the house, we beheld two women 
grinding at the mill, in a manner most forci- 
bly illustrating the saying of our . Saviour 
before alluded to : they were preparing flour 
to make our bread, as is always customary 
in the country when strangers arrive. The 
two women, seated upon the ground, oppo- 
site to each other, held between them two 
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round flat stones, such as are seen in Lap- 
land, and such as in Scotland are called 
querns. This was also mentioned in de- 
scribing the mode of grinding corn in the 
villages of Cyprus; but the circumstance is 
so interesting, (our Saviour's allusion actually 
referring to an existing custom in the place 
of his earliest residence), that a little repeti- 
tion may perhaps be pardoned. In the 
centre of the upper stone was a cavity for 
pouring in the corn, and by the side of this, 
an upright wooden handle for moving the 
stone. As the operation began, one of the 
women, with her right hand, pushed this 
handle to the woman opposite, who again 
sent it to her companion ; thus communi- 
cating a rotatory and very rapid motion to 
the upper stone; their left hands being all 
the while employed in supplying fresh corn, 
as fast as the bran and flour escaped from 
the sides of the machine.— C/arite'* Travels ^ 
p. 432. 



HOSFITALITT. 

Thk CHteni V^'V'^ ^^"^ always- distin- 
gaiAed IhiMwlif ■ hy tiieir great hospi- 
talitj. Of TBTf mai^ instances, die foUow- 
iag is a traly chancterislic one : *' We were 
■0t abcy^e a mwAet diot from Anna, when 
we mtt widi a com^ old man, who came 
iq> to me and taking my hnse by the bridle, 
* Friend,* said he. ' eome and wash thy feet, 
and eat bmd at my house; thou art a 
stranger, and since I have met thee upon the 
road, never lefiise me the fevoor which I 
desire c^ thee.' We coold not choose but 
go ahmg with him to his house, where he 
feasted us in the best manner he could, 
giving us, over and above, barley for our 
horses; and for us he killed a lamb and 
some hens." — Tranender's Travels, p. 111. 
See also Genesis, xviii. 6. Judges, xvii. 7. 
Romans, xii. 13. i Timothy, iii. 2. 1 Peter, 
iv. 9. 
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SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 

[ouGH they had so great an army lying 
i about them, they bore a siege of five 
bs, till some of Herod's chosen men 
ired to get upon the wall, and fell into 
ity, as did Sosius^ centurions after them, 
now they first of all seized upon what 
ibout the temple, and upon the pouring 

the army, thece was slaughter of vast 
itudes everywhere, by reason of the rage 
Romans were in at the length of this 
5, and by reason that the Jews who were 
t Herod earnestly endeavoured that none 
teir adversaries might remain ; so they 
• cut to pieces by great multitudes, as 
were crowded together in narrow streets 
in houses, or were xunning away to the 
lie ; nor was there any mercy showed, 
T to infants, or to the aged, or to the 
ler sex; insomuch^ that although the 

sent about and desired them to spare 
people^ nobody could be persuaded to 
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withhold their right hand from slaughter, [f 
but they slew people of all ages like mad- 
men. Then it was, that Antigonus, without 
any regard to his former or his present for- 
tune, came down from the citadel, and fell 
down at Sosius' feet, who, without pitying 
him at all upon the change of his condition, 
laughed at him beyond measure, and called 
him Antigona ; yet did he not treat him like 
a woman, or let him go free, but put him 
into bonds, and kept him in custody. 

But Herod's concern at present^ now he 
had gotten his enemies under his power, was 
to restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries : 
for the multitude of the strange people were 
very eager to see the temple, and what was 
sacred in the holy house itself; but the king 
endeavoured to restrain them, partly by his 
exhortations, partly by his threatening, nay, 
partly by force, as thinking the victory worse 
than a defeat to him, if any thing that ought 
not to be seen were seen by them. He also 
forbade, at the same time, the spoiling of 
the city, asking Sosius, in the most earnest 
manner> whether the Romans, by thus emp- 
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the city of money and men, had a 
to leave him king of a desert. — Jose- 
eoL iii. book i. chap. 18. 



TEMPLE. 



w the outward face of the temple in its 
wanted nothing that was likely to sur- 
either men's minds or their eyes ; for it 
covered all over with plates of gold of 
weight, and at the first rising of the 
reflected back a very fiery splendour, 
nade those who forced themselves to 
ipon it, to turn their eyes away, just asi 
(vould have done at the sun's own rays, 
his temple appeared to strangers, when 
i/vere coming to it at a distance, like a 
tain covered with snow ; for as to those 
of it that were not gilt, they were ex- 
ag white. Oh its top it had spikes 
sharp points, to prevent any pollution 
by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones 
of them were forty-five cubits in length, 
[1 height, and six in breadth. Before 
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this temple stood the altar, fifteen cubits 
high, and equal both in length and breadth ; 
each of which dimensions was fifty cubits, b 
The figure it was built in was a square, and L 
it had corners like horns ; and the passage a 
up to it was by an insensible acclivity.— 
Jasephus, vol. iv. book v. chap. 5. 



SACRIFICE. 



The particular forms of confession used in 
the different kinds of piaoular sacrifices are 
handed down to us by the Jewish writers; 
the form prescribed for the individual pre- 
senting his own sacrifice, seems particularly 
significant: ** O God, I hare sinned, I have 
done perversely, I have trespassed before 
thee and have done so and so. Lo, now I 
repent, and am truly sorry for my misdeeds : 
let, then, this victim be my expiation." 
These last words were accompanied by the 
action of laying hands on the head of the 
victim, and were considered by the Jews as 
equivalent to this, '' let the evils, which in 
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justice should have fallen ^n my head, light 
ttpcm the head of this victim^" (See Outram 
De Saci*. lib. i. cap. xxii. 6. 6. 9.) — Magee 
on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. i. p. 341. Se- 
cond edition. 



LOOKING GLASSES* 

SflAw informs us, (Travels, p. 241,) that 
'' in the Levant looking glasses are a part of 
female dress. The Moorish women in Bar-* 
bary are so fond of their ornaments, and 
particulsurly of their looking glasses, whidh 
liiey hang upon their breasts, that they will 
not lay them aside, even when, after the 
drudgery c^ the day, they are obliged to go 
two or three miles with a pitcher, or a goat's 
skin^ to fetch water." The Israelitish women 
used to carry their mirrors with them, even 
to their most solemn places of worship. (Har- 
mer, vol. ii. p. 411.) The word mirror 
should be used in the passages here referred 
to, rather than those which are inserted in 
the present translation of the Bible. To 
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speak of looking glasses made of steel, and 
glasses molten, is palpably absurd ; whereas 
the term mirror obviates every difficulty, 
and expresses the true meaning of the ori- 
ginal. — Burder's Oriental Customs, p. 100. 



EASTERN ARBOUR OR CHIOSK. 

In the midst of the garden is the chiosk, 
that is, a large room, commonly beautified 
with a fine fountain in the midst of it. It is 
raised nine or ten steps and inclosed with 
gilded lattices, round which vines, jessa- 
mins, and honey suckles, make a sort of 
green wall; large trees are planted round 
this place, which is the scene of their 
greatest pleasures. (See Outlines of a new 
Commentary on Solomon's Song, 140.) — 
Burder's Oriental Customs, p. 416. 
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BELLS. 

The bell seems to have been a sacred 
utensil of very ancient use in Asia. Golden 
bells formed a part of the ornaments of the 
pontifical robe of the Jewish high priest, 
with which he invested himself upon those 
grand and peculiar festivals, when he entered 
into the sanctuary. That robe was very 
magnificent; it was ordained to be of sky 
bl^ie, and the border of it at the bottom, was 
adorned with pomegranates and gold bells 
intermixed equally, and at equal distances. 
The use and intent of these bells is evident 
from these words : " And it shall be upon 
Aaron to minister, and his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place 
before the Lord, and when he cometh out, 
that he die not." The sound of the nume- 
rous bells that covered the hem of his gar- 
ment, gave notice to the assembled people 
that the most awfuL ceremony of their reli- 
gion had commenced. When arrayed in this 
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garb, he bore into the sanctuary the vessel 
of incense, it was the signal to prostrate 
themselves before the Deity, and to com- 
mence those fervent ejaculations which were 
to ascend with the column of that infcense to 
the throne of hesxen^—Burders Ofientoi 
Customs, vol. i. p. 93. 



BLESSING. 

Nambefs vi. 24, " The Lord bless ttee 
and keep thee."] The high priest w^s ac- 
customed annually to bless the people wfaeir 
assembled together. ^^ During this cem^ 
mony , he d6t only thtee times pronounced 
the etertisil beniediction, and each different 
time in a difiepent aceent, but in the elevar 
tion of his hands^ extended* the three middle 
fingers of his right hand in ^o conspicuoui^ a 
manner as to. exhibit a manifest emblem df 
the three hypoi^tai^s; to whom the triple 
benediction, and repetition of the word Je- 
hovah in- a varied tone of voice, evidently 
pointed. I am credibly informed^ that at 
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this day, on certain, high festivals and so- 
lemnities, this form .of ble$sing the people is 
still adhered to by the Jewish priests ; but 
is attempted to be explained by them as if 
allusive to the three patriarchs^ Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob ; an explanation of which it 
may be doubted whether it savours more of 
impiety or. absurdity/'r^Ji^mcfiVi^n/. Ant. 
voL iv, p. 209. 



ANOINTING. 

Psalm xxiii. 6, " Thou anointe&t my 
head with oiL: my aup runneth over."] Iji 
the east the people frequently anoint their 
visitors with some very fragrant perfume^ 
and give them a oup or a glass of some 
choice wine, which they ve careful to fiU 
till it runs over. The first was deSiigned.to 
show their love and respect,; the latter tto 
imply, that while they remained there, th^y 
should have an abundance of every thing. 
To something of this kind the Psalmist 
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probably alludes in this passage. — Homer , 
Odyss. K. 364. i. 605. *. 154. a. 365. 



CUCUVAIA OR SCREECH OWL. 

Our horses were disposed among the 
walls and rubbish (of Ephesus), with their 
saddles on ; and a mat was spread for us on 
the ground. We sat here, in the open air, 
while supper was preparing ; when suddenly 
fires began to blaze up among the bushes, 
and we saw the villagers collected about 
them in savage groups, or passing to and 
fro, with lighted brands for torches. The 
flames, with the stars and a pale moon, 
afforded us a dim prospect of ruin and deso- 
lation. A shrill owl, called cucuvaia from 
its note, with a night hawk, flitted near us, 
and a jackall cried mournfully, as if forsaken 
by its companions, on the mountain. — Bur- 
der's Oriental Customs, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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INNS OR KANES. 

It must here be noted^ that in travelling 
this country a man does not meet with a 
market town and inns every nighty as in 
England; the best reception you can find 
here is either under your own tent, if the 
season permit, or else in certain public lodg- 
ments founded in charity for the use of tra- 
vellers. These are called by the Turks 
kanes, and are seated sometimes in the 
towns and villages, sometimes at convenient 
distances upon the open road. They are 
built in fashion of a cloister, encompassing a 
court of thirty or forty yards square, more 
or less, according to the measure of the 
founder's ability or charity. At these places 
all comers are free to take shelter, paying 
only a small fee to the kane keeper, and very 
often without that acknowledgment; but 
must expect nothing here, generally, but 
bare walls ; as for other accommodations of 
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meat, drink, bed, fire, provender, with these 
it must be every one's care to furnish himself. 
— MaundrelVs Journey^ p, 2. 



.WA^RDROBE. BTSSUS. 

. As the ancients did not change their 
fesliidns, the rich had^always^great: quanti- 
ties of clothes vby them, and wer« not liable 
to' the dnconvenience of waiting for a i»w 
suit, or having it msidseup in haste. XucuUus 
hkA five. (thousand cloaks in fai& wardrobe, 
vdiich was a/sort> of tnilitary dress; by which 
we may Judge* of what he had .besides. It 
was common to make presents - of clothes, 
and then they always gave two suits for 
change, fthat one mig^t be worn whilst the 
other was washing, as we do with our sets 
af linen. 

. The stuffs were generally 'made of wool. 
In Egypt iand Syria ^they -woJre also fine 
linen, ' cotton, and byssas, which was finer 
than all the rest. This byssus, which the 
serapture'so often-mentions, is a sort of silk. 
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of a. golden yellow, .that grows upon great 
shell fish. As to our silk made from worms, 
it was unknown in the time of the Israelites, 
and the use of it did not. become, common on 
this side the Indies, till more than five. hun- 
dred years after Christ. — Fkury'a Ancient 
Israetiies, p. 74. 



WEDDING GARMENTS. 

The Israelites made great feasts and re- 
joicings at their weddings. They were so 
drest out, that .Djavid could find no fitter 
companBon to describe the splendour of the 
am, than that of a bridegroom. — Il^id. p. 99. 



HEBREW EDUCATION^ AND GAMES. 

The education of children seems to have 
been very nearly the same among the Is- 
raelites as that of the Egyptians, and the 
most ancient Greeks, They formed their 
body by labour 9U)d exercise, and their mind 
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by literature and music. Strength of body 
was greatly esteemed; and it is that for 
which soldiers are mostly commended in 
scripture ; as David's valiant men are. Foot 
racing must have been one of their chief ex- 
ercises, since men were known by their run- 
ning at a distance : as those who brought 
the news of Absalom's defeat; they must 
needs have seen them run often. It is also 
said of Asahel, Joab's brother, that he was 
as light of foot as a wild roe. Zechariah 
speaks of a burdensome stone, which St. 
Jerome takes for one of those stones whkh 
served to try men's strength, by seeing who 
could lift it highest; for which reason one 
may imagine they had that sort of exercise. 
The example of Jonathan shows they used 
to exercise themselves in shooting with the 
bow. — Ibid. p. 107. 



GATE OF CITY. 



The place where the judges kept their 
court was the gate of the city ; for as all the 
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Israelites were husbandmen, who went, out 
in the morning to their work and canie not 
in again till night, the city-gate was the 
place where most people met, — Ibid. p. 178. 
The gate of the city was the place for 
doing all public and' private business ever 
since the times of the patriarchs. Abraham 
purchased his burying-place in the presence 
of all those that entered into the gate of the 
city of Hebron. When Hamor and his son 
Sichem, who ran away with Dinah, pur- 
posed to make an alliance with the Israelites, 
it was at the city gates that they spake of it 
to the people. We see the manner of these 
public acts, with all the particulars, in the 
story of Ruth. Boaz designing to marry 
her, a kinsman who was a nearer relation, 
gives her up to him ; for this purpose, he sits 
at the gate of Bethlehem, and seeing this 
kinsman pass by, he stops him ; then he 
takes ten of the elders of the city, and after 
they were all sat down, he explained his 
pretensions to them, and got the acknow- 
ledgment which he desired from his rela- 
tion, with all the formality prescribed by the 
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hsw, ^hidi was to puU off his shoe. He 
took not ;only the elders, but all the people, 
for witnesses; which shows a great number 
of .iq>ectators had got together, nor is it un- 
likely that euriosity made the people stop 
as they passed by. Their business was 
s^dom m great haste, they >were all ac- 
quainted, and all related, so it was natural 
for them to be concerned about each others 
affairs. — Ibid. p. 178. 



BRE.AST-PLATE. URIM AND THUMMIM. 

(The^ high priest.) Upon each shoulder 
he had also a precious stone, in which were 
engraven the names of the children of Israel ; 
in that on: the right shoulder were the names 
of the six. eldest tribes or sons of .Jacob, and 
in that on the left, those of the six youngest. 
And he had: upon his breast a square piece 
of stuff, of the . dimensions of the Hebrew 
zenith, that is, about half a cubit. The 
Hebrews eall it hosehen, that is, the breast- 
plate, becsAise it was ^worn upon the breast ; 
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Hit the Greeks call it logion, and the Latins 
bm them rationale, and from these latter 
omes the French term rational. The 6rec4c 
m*d > may be translated by thia Latin one, 
ut I think it may be better: rendered ora- 
ilum; because this was, as it were, the 
racle by which God gave his answers : for 
te high priest, when he would consult God 
I any occasion, put on this ornament upon 
is breast, and God answered him in ^he 
aimer rwe are going to'relate. There were 
pon.theibreast-piate twelve precious stones, 
pen which were likewise engraven the 
ones of the twelve sons of Jacob, and 
>on it were also the Urim and Thummim. 
he first of these words signifies lights or 
lowledge^ and the other truth or perfection, 
id the Jews pretend that they were two 
,cred signs, by which God made known his 
ill ; and .«w^en they ceased to appear, it 
as no longer known what they were. All 
at is certain .^onjcerning this opinion is, 
at the word Urim signifies lights ; and per- 
ips it was^so called, because^ these precious 
mes shone with an extraordinary and mi- 
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raculous fire. So that the Urim and Tl»u 
mim were something more than barely t^ 
words engraven on the breast-plate ; a 
indeed we often find in scripture, that G 
was consulted by Urim. — Ibid. p. 334. 



CAVERNS. 

At about the distance of a mile from 
sea, there runs along a high rocky mounts 
in the side of which are hewn a multitude 
grots, all very little differing from e 
other; they have entrances of about two 1 
square. On the inside you find in most, 
all of them, a room of about four ya 
square ; on the one side of which is the d< 
on the other three are as many little c€ 
elevated about two feet above the fl< 
Here are of these subterraneous caverns 
I was informed by those who had coun 
them) two hundred in number. They go 

the name of the grots of . The gi 

doubt concerning them is, whether they w 
made for the dead or the living. That wl 
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^akes me doubt of this is, because, though 
^1 the ancient sepulchres in this country 
Tery much resemble these grottos, yet they . 
have something peculiar in them, which in- 
duces one to believe they might be designed 
for the reception of the living ; for several of 
the cells within were of a figure not fit for 
having corpses deposited in them, being 
some a yard square, some more and some 
less, and seeming to be made for family uses. 
Over the door of every cell there was a 
channel cut to convey the water away, that 
it might not annoy the rooms within. And 
because the cells were cut above each other, 
some higher some lower in the sides of the 
rock, here were convenient stairs cut be- 
twixt the upper and nether regions. At the 
bottom of the rock were also several old cis- 
terns, for storing up water. From all which 
arguments it may, with probability at least, 
be concluded, that these places were con- 
trived for the use of the living, not of the 
dead. But what sort of people they may be 
that inhabited this subterraneous city, or 
how long ago they lived, I am not able to 
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resolve; it is true, Strabo describes the 
habitiU;ion8 of the Troglodydae to have hem 
somewhat oiihmkiod.^—MimndreirsJourfieyy 



GOLD-DUST IN HAIR. 

2 Samuel xiv. 26> " He weighed the hair 

of his head at two hufidred shekelsy after the 

king's weight/'] In those days hair was ae* 

counted a great ornament, and the longer it 

was the more it was esteemed. In after 

ages art was used to make it grow and grow 

thick. They also anointed their hair with 

fragrant oils, of myirh and cinnamon, and 

then powdered it with dust of gold; all 

which made it very ponderous. Josephus 

informs us that such ostentation was in use 

among the Jews ; for speaking of the guard 

which attended Solomon with long flowing 

hair about their shoulders, he says, that 

they scattered in their hair every day little 

particles of gold, which made their hair 

shine and sparkle by the reflection of the 

rays of the sun upon it. These circumstances 
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may in some measure account for the great 
weight of Absalom's hair. — Patrick, in loc. 



PERFUMES. 

Solomon's Song, iii. 6, " Who is this that 
cometb out of the wilderness like pillars 
of smol^, perfumed < with myrrh and frank*^ 
inceiise? "] The use of perfumes at eastern 
marriages is common, and upon great occa- 
sions very profuse. Not only are ttie gar- 
ments scented tilt, in the Psalmist's' lan- 
guage, they smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia; 
but it' is customary for virgins to meet and 
lead the procession with silver-gilt pots^^ of 
perfume ; and sometimes even the air around 
is rendered fragrant, by the burning of aro^ 
matics in the windows of all the houses in 
the rtreets through which the procession is 
to pass. In the present instance; so liberally 
were these ricb perfumes bumti, that, at a 
distance^ a pillar or pillars of smoke arose 
from them ; and the perfume was so rich as 
to exceed in value and fragrancy all the 
powders of the merchants. — Burder^s Oriental 
Customs, vol. i.p. 418. 
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MARRIAGE CROWNS. 

Solomon's Song iii. 11, *' The crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the 
day of his espousals/'] Such a ceremony as 
this was customary among the Jews at their 
marriages. Maillet informs us, that the 
crowns were made of different materials. 
Describing the customs as practised by the 
members of the Greek church now in Egypt, 
he says, (Letter x. p. 85,) that the parties 
to be married are plkced opposite to a read- 
ing-desk, upon which the book of the gospels 
is placed, and upon the book two crowns, 
which are made of such materials as people 
choose, of flowers, of cloth, or of tinsel. 
Then he (the priest) continues his benedic- 
tions and prayers, into which he introduces 
all the patriarchs of the Old Testament. He 
after that places these crowns, the one on 
the head of the bridegroom, the other on 
that of the bride, and covers them both with 
a veil. — Burder's Oriental Customs , vol. i. 
p. 419. 
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TRADES. 

It was a received custom among the Jews 
for every man, of what rank or quality soever, 
to learn some trade or handicraft; one of 
their proverbial expressions is, that whoso- 
ever teaches not his son a trade, teaches him 
to be a thief. St. Paul, because he was of 
the same craft with Aquila and Priscilla, 
abode witli them and wrought with them, for 
by their occupation they were tent-makers. 
In those hot countries, where tents (which 
were commonly made of skins, or leather 
sewed together, to keep out the violence of 
the weather) were used not only by soldiers, 
but by travellers, and others whose business 
required them to be abroad, a tent-maker 
was no mean or unprofitable employment. 
This custom, so generally practised by the 
Jews, was adopted also by other nations in 
the east. Sir Paul Rycaut observes, that 
the Grand Seignior, to whom he was ambas- 
sador, was taught to make wooden spoons. 

VOL ir. T 
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The intention of this usage was not merely 
amusement, but to furnish the persons so in- 
structed with some method of obtaining their 
living, should they ever be reduced to want 
and poverty. — Burder's Oriental Customs, 
vol. ii. p. 348. 



CEREMONIAL OF EASTERN VISITS. 

When d'Arvieux was in the camp of the 
great Emir, his princess was visited by other 
Arab princesses. The last that came, whose 
visit alone he describes, was mounted, he 
says, on a camel, covered vnth a carpet 
and decked with flowers; a dozen women 
marched in a row before her, holding the 
camel's halter with one hand ; they sung the 
praises of their mistress, and songs which 
expressed joy, and the happiness of being in 
the service of such a beautiful and amiable 
lady. Those which went first and were more 
distinct from her person, came in their turn 
to the head of the camel, and took hold of 
the halter ; which place, as being the post 
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of honour, they quitted to others when the 
princess had gone a few paces. The Emir's 
wife sent her women to meet her, to whom 
the halter was entirely quitted, out of re- 
spect; her own women putting themselves 
behind the camel. In this order they marched 
to the tent, where they alighted. They then 
all sung together the beauty, birth, and good 
qualities of this princess. (Voy. dans la Pal. 
p. 249.) — Burder's Oriental Customs^ vol. ii. 
p. 160. 
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